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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Account of a Tour in Normandy ; un- 
dertaken chiefly for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the Architectural Antiqui- 
ties of the Duchy, with Observations on 
its History, on the Country, and on its 
Inhabitants. Illustrated with nume- 
fous Engravings. By Dawson Tur- 
ner. London, 1820. Large 6vo. 
2 vols, . 


Though the principal object of this 
tour has been to examine the rich and 
curious Ancient Architecture of Nor- 
mandy ; and though by far the largest 
portion of these volumes is devoted to 
the illustration of that interesting in- 
quiry ; the collateral parts, the histori- 
cal debris, and the remarks on customs, 
manners, costume, and internal eco- 
nomy, are written in so agreeablea style, 
that. the general reader will find as 
much to please him, as the antiquary 
to admire,.in Mr. Turner’s labours. 
Some .botanical notices will also be 
met with ; but the charm of the whole 
lies in the easy gentlemanly way in 
which the facts, gathered by an .en- 
lightened’ perception and en elegant 
feeling for the fine arts, are. commu- 
micated. It is like being in company 
with persons of taste and understand- 
ing: they not only take up sueh mat- 
ters as are most worthy of attention, 
and reject what are trite and frivolous ; 
but they place in the clearest view what 
they do take up, and adorn whatever 
they deem deserving of their regards. 

This is the chatacter of Mr. ‘Furner’s 

Tour; and we are the more 
desirous of stating it impressively, 
becanse it would us to an incon- 
venient length, to display the principal 
merits of his publication in our limited 
pages ; and we are compelled to leave 
the most important circumstances, in 
order to select those most readily sepa- 
rable for our review. We are thus 
made defaultets by the otiission of the 
Rie investigation into the 
round, and more modern pointed styles 
of building in Normandy ; which thedhes 
much light upon their contemporary, ec- 
clesiastical antiquities, in England : and 


rt a Ws selections of a thiscel-, 
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laneous kind, which rather suitour own 


purpose, than adequately exemplify the 
nature of the work. To these we now 


The volumes before us are the fruits, of 
three distinct tours, in 1815, 1818, and 
1819; that of 1818 being the Jongest and 
most inquisitive. The author sets out with 
an account of Dieppe, and certainly draws 
a more novel and interesting picture of that 
Town, than we have before seen in any 
English writer. Among other topics, he 
dwells on the suburb called Pollet anil its 
inhabitants, of whom the description is 
rather remarkable. 

“ Three-fourths of the natives of this 
part of the town are fishermen, and not less 
effectually distinguished from the citizens 
of a ee name of Poltese, taken 
from their place of residence, than by the 
difference in their dress and language, the 
rarer of their manners, and the narrow 
extent of their acquireménts. To the pre- 
sent hour they continue to peu the 
same costume as in the XVith century ; 
wearing trowsers covered with witle short 

ticoats, which open in the middle to af- 
ord room for the légs to move, and woollen 
waistcoats laced in the frogt with ribbands, 
and tucked below into the waistband of their 
trowsers. Over these waistcoats is a pon 
coat, without bnttons or fastenings of any 
kind, | falls so low a8 to hide their 
pe and ‘extend: # foot-or more be- 
yond them. ‘These articles of apparel are 
usualty of cloth or sérge of a uniform co- 


lour, and either red or blue ; for they inter- | j 


diet every other variation, except that all the 
seams of their dress are faced with white 
silk galloon, full an inch in width. To com- 
plete the whole, instead of hats, they have 
on their heads caps of velvet or co cloth, 
forming a tout-ensemble of attire, which is 
evidently ancient, but farfrom uhpicturesque 
or displeasing. Thus clad, the Poltese, 
though in the midst of the ki » have 
the appearance of a distitict and foreign co- 
lony ; whilst, occupied incessantly in fish- 
ing, they have remained eqhally st to 
the civilization and politeness, w the 
progress of letters during the last two cen- 
turies has diffused over France. Nay, scarce- 
ly are they acquainted with four hundred 
words of the Frenclr language ; and these 
they: pronounce with an idiom exclusively 
their own, a—t to each an oath, by way 
of epithet ; a habit so inveterate with them, 
that even at confession, at the moment of 
seeking absolution for the practice, it is no 
uncommon thing. with them to sear they 
will be guilty of it no more. To balance, 


however, this deféct, their morals are uncor- 
rupted, their fidelity is exemplary, and they 
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are laborious and charitable, and zealous for 
the honor of their country, in whose cause 
they often bleed, as, well as for their priests, 
in defence of whom. they once threatened to 
throw the Archbishop of Rouen into the 
river; and were well nigh executing. their 
a heepe iteclf lespotic Seignory b 

jieppe itself was a despotic ory be- 
longing to the Angabiabags of Rouen, to one 
of whom it was assigned by our, Richard the 
ist. The church government,seems.to have 
been of the most oppressive.and obnoxious 
sort; the prelate-lord not, scrupling to con- 
vert even the wages of sin into a source of 
revenue, as ous in its nature, as it 
must have been contemptible in its amount, 
hy exacting from every prostitute a weekly 
tax of a farthing, for y to exercise her 
profession. The annexed extract will not 
seem atrange after the record of so disgrace- 
ful a fact. ; 

“Many uncouth. and frivolous. ecclesiasti- 
cal rites and ceremonies of the middle ages, 
which good sense had banished from most 
other parts of Frances where they once were 
common, still lingered -in the arehbishop’s 
seignory. Thus, at no neny remote period, 
it was customary on the Feast of Pentecost 
to east burning flakes of tow from the vault- 
ing of the church ; this ick being con- 
sa . as metnprenen tien nae the <rcen of 

tongues, e in, great 
idal fa popery, was. honored by » pageant 
which was coeneneen with .e inary 
splendor ; and.as | punt jaione you i 
mysteries of catholicism, I think you will bs 
well oe to receive a detailed account of 
it. The ceremony I consider as curiously 
illustrative of the manners of the rulers, of 
the ruled, and of the times; and I will, only 
add, by way of preface, that it was instituted 
by the governor, Des Maréts; in 1443, ia 
honor of the final expulsion of the English, 
and heap gi vay sett prea té-be the first 
master of t ui Assumption, un- 
der wh spices and direction it was con- 
ducted.—About Midsummer the pinceel 
inhabitants used to assemble at the de 
Ville, and there they selected tlie girl of ~ 
most exemplary character, to represent 
Virgin Mary, and with her six wo Fey | 
women, to act the parts of the 0 
Sion. The honor of figuring in this holy 
drama was greatly. coveted; and the histe- 
rian of Dieppe gravely assures us, that the 
earnestness felt on the occasion mainly con- 
tributed to the preservation hogn  e 
sub- 


“manners. and that genuine piety, 


sisted in this town longer. than im any: 
of France! 


were permitted to furnish the eléven other 
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apostles. This done, upon the fourteenth 
of August the Virgin was laid in a cradle of 
the form of a tomb, and was carried early in 
the morning, attended by her suite of either 
sex, to the church of St. Jacques; while 
before the door of the master of the guild was 
stretched a large carpet, embroidered with 
verses in letters of gold, setting forth his own 
— qualities, and his love for the holy 
faty. Hither also, as soon as Laudes 
had béen sung, the procession repaired from 
the church, and then they were joined by 
the governor of the town, the members of 
the guild; the municipal officers, and the 
clergy of the parish‘of St. Remi. Thus at- 
tended, they paraded the town, singing 
liymns, which were accompanied by a ful 
band. .The provession was increased by the 
great body of the inhabitants ; and its im- 
pressiveness was still farther augmented by 
numbers of the youth of cither sex, who as- 
sumed the garb and attribut::s of their patron 
saints, and mixed in the immediate train of 
the principal actors. Thef then again re- 
paired to the church, where Te Deum was 
sung by the full choir, in commemoration 
of the victory ‘over the English, and high 
mass was performed, and the Sacrament 
aulministered. to the whole party. During 
the service, a scenic representation, was 
given of the Assumption of the Virgin. A 
scaffolding was raised, reaching nearly to 
the top of the dome, and supporting an 
azure canopy intended to emulate the ‘ span- 
gled vault of heaven ;’ and about two feet 
below the summit of it appeared, seated on 
a splendid throne, an old man as the image 
of the Father Almighty, a representation 
equally absurd and impious, and which could 
alone be tolerated by the votaries of the 
worst sunerstitions of popery. On either 
side four paste-board angels of the size of 
men floated ‘in the air, and Sepped their 
wings in cadence to the sounds of the organ; 
while above was suspended a large triangle, 
at whose corners were placed three smaller 
angels, who, at the intermission of each of- 
five, performed upon a set of little bells the 
hymn of * Ave Maria gratid Dei plena per 
Secula,’ &c. ‘accompanied by a larger angel 
on each side. with a trumpet. To complete 
this portion of the spectacle, two others, 
below the old man’s feet, held tapers, which 
were lighted as the services began, and ex- 
tinguished at their close ; on which ocea- 
sions the figures were made to express re- 
luctance by turning quickly gbout ; so that 
it required some dexterity (6 apply the ex- 
tinguishers. At the commencement of the 
mass, two of the angels ‘by the side of the 
Almighty descended #0 the foot of the altar, 
and, placing themselves by the tomb, in 
which a pastebeard figure of the Virgin had 
been substituted for her living representa- 
tive, gently raised jt to the feet of the Father. 
The image, as it mounted, from time to time 
lifted its head and extended its arms, as if 
‘conscious of the approaching beatitude, then, 
after having received the benediction and 
been encircled by another angel with a crown 
of glory, it gradually disappeared behind the 


clonds. At this instant a buffoon, who all 
the time had been playing: his antics below, 





burst into an extravagant fit of joy ; at one 
moment clapping his hands: most violently, 
at the next stretching himself out as if dead. 
Finally, he ran up to the feet of the old man, 
and hid himself under his legs, so as to 
shew only his head. The people called him 
Grimaldi, an appellation that appears to have 
belonged to him by usage, and it is asingular 
coincidence that the surname of the noblest 
family of Genoa the Proud, thus assigned by 
the rude rabble of a seaport to their buffoon, 
should belong of right to the sire and sun, 
whose mops and mowes afford pastime to 
the upper gallery. at Covent-Garden. 

‘Thus did the pageant proceed in all its 
grotesque glory, and, while— 
* These labor’d nothings in so strange a style 
©Amazed the unlearned, and made the learned 

smile.’ , 

the children shouted aloud for their favourite 
Grimaldi; the priests, accompanied with 
bells, trumpets, and organs, thundered out 
the mass; the pious were loud in their ex- 
clamations of rapture at the devotion of the 
Virgin ; and the whole church was filled with 
‘un non so che di rauco ed indistinto.’”—But 
I have told you enough of this foolish story, 
of which it were well if. the folly had been 
the worst. The sequel was in the same taste 
and style, and ended with the euthanasia of 
all similar representations, a hearty dinner.” 

Near Dieppe, Cesar’s camp, and the 
Castle of Arques attract the attention of 
éur agreéable trayeller ; but we must. pass 
these, and the priory of Longueville, &c. 
taking from Havre itself no more than the 
brief notice of a vessel whilom constructed 
in that port. 

“As ship-builders, the inhabitants of 
Havre have always had a high character : 
they stand conspicuous in the annals of the 
art, for the construction of the vessel called 
la Grande Frangoise, and justly termed Ja 

nde, as having been of two thousand tons 
hen. Her cables are said to have been 
above the thickness of a man’s leg; and, 


besides what is usually found in a ship, she | gard 


contained s wind-mill and a tennis-court. 
Her destination was, according to some 
authors, the East-Indies ; according to others, 
the isle of Rhodes, then attacked by Soli- 
man II.; but. we need not now inquire 
whither she was bound; for, after advan- 
tage had been taken of two of the highest 
tides, the utmost which could be done was 
to tow her to the end ofthe pier, where she 
stuck fast, and was finally obliged to be cut 
to pieces. Her'history and catastrophe are 
immortalized by. Rabelais, under the appel- 
lation of la Grande Nau Frangoise.” 
Rouen, however, with its treasures of an- 
tique sculpture and architecture, naturally 
occupies the greatest share of Mr. Turner’s 
observation. The descriptions of the church- 
es are excellent ; and the engravings, like 
the rest which ornament the work, are at 
once spirited and correct, replete with re- 
fined art, yet appearing to despise all labour 
and technicality. They well become the 
text. Among the rest of the buildings are 
the Halles, considered the finest in France, 


‘and occupying the site of the Custle of 
Richard the F First. 
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“The historians of Rouen, in the usual 
strain of hyperbole, hint that-their Aalles are 
even the finest in the world, though they are 
very inferior to their prototypes at Bruges 
and Ypres. The hall, or exchange, allotted 
to the mercers, is two hundred and seventy- 
two feet in length, by fifty fect wide: those 
fur the drapers and for wool are, each of 
them, two hundred feet long ; and al! these 
are surpassed in size by the corn-hall, whose 
length extends to three hundred feet. They 
are built round a large square, the centre of 
which is occupied by numberless dealers in 
pottery, old clothes, &c.; and, as the day on 
which we chanced to visit them was a Friday, 
when alone they are opened for public busi- 
ness, we found a most lively, curious, and 
interesting scene. 

“Tt was on the top of a stone staircase, 
(Mr. Turner tells us) the present entry to the 
halles, that the annual ceremony of deliver- 
ing and pardoning a criniinal for the sake of 
St. Romain, the tutelary protector of Rouen, 
was performed on Ascension day, according 
to a privilege exercised, from time imme- 
morial, by the Chapter of the Cathedral. 

“The legend is romantic ; and it acquires 
a species of historical importance, as it be- 
came the foundation of a right, assertéd even 
in our own days. My account of it is taken 
from Dom Pommeraye’s History of the Life 
of the Prelate.—He has been relating many 
miracles performed by him, and, among 
others, that of causing the Seine, at the 
time of a great inundation, to retire to its 
channel by his command, a bly to the 
following beautiful stanza of oer | — 

* Tangit exundans aqua civitatem ; 
* Voce Romanus jubet efficaci ; 
* Audiunt fluctus, docilisque cedit 
© Unda jubenti.’ 

“* Our learned Benedictine thus proceeds : 
—But the following miracle was deemed a 
far greater marvel, and it increased the vene- 
ration of the people towards St. Romain 
to such a degree, that they henceforth re- 
led him as an actual apostle, who, from 
the authority of his office, the excellence of 
his doctrine, his extreme sanctity, and the 
gift of miracles, deserved to be classed with 
the earliest preachers of our holy faith. Ina 
yen J spot, near Rouen, -- Rac a 

ragon, the very counterpart of that des- 
troyed by St. Nicaise. It committed fright- 
ful ravages ; lay in wait for man and beast, 
whom it devoured without mercy ; the air 
was poisoned by its pestilential breath, and 
it was alone the cause of greater mischief and 
alarm, than could have been occasioned by a 
whole army of enemies. The inhabitants, 
wearied out by many years of suffering, im- 
plored the aid of St: Romain ; and the chari- 
table and generous pastor, who dreaded 
nothing in behalf of his flock, comforted them 
with the assurance of a speedy deliverance. 
The design itself was noble ; still more so 
was the manner by which he put it in force ; 
for he would not be satisfied with merely 
killing the monster, but undertook also to 
bring itto public execution, by way of atone- 
ment for its cruelties. For this purpose, it 
was that the dragon should be 
caught; but when the prelate required a 
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companion in thé attempt, the hearts of all 
men failed them. He applied, therefore, to 
acriminal condemned to death for murder ; 
aad, by the promise of a pardon, bought his 
assistance, which the certain prospect of a 
scaffold, had he refused to accompany the 
saint, caused him the more willingly to 
lend. Together they went, and had no sooner 
reached the marsh, the mionster’s haunt, 
thaa St. Romain approaching courageously, 
made the sign of the cross, and at once put 
it out of the power of the dragon to attempt 
to do him injury. He then tied his stole 
around his neck, and, in that state, delivered 
lim to the prisoner, who dragged him to 
the city, where he was burned in the presence 
of all the people, antl his ashes thrown into 
the river—The manuscript of the Abbey of 
Hautmont, from which this legend is ex- 
tracted, adds, that suck was the fame of this 
miracle throughout France, that Dagobert, 
the reigning sovereign, sent for St. Romain 
to court, to hear a true narrative of the fact 
from his own lips; and, impressed with 
reverent awe, bestowed the celebrated privi- 
lege upon him and his successors for ever. 

“ The right has, in comparatively modern 
times, been more than once contested, but 
always maintained; and so great was the 
celebrity of the ceremony, that princes and 
potentates have reprevediy travelled to Rouen, 
for the purpose of witnessing it.” 

“ To keep alive the tradition, in which 
Popish superstition has contrived to. blend 
Judaic customs with heathen inythology, the 
practice was, that the prisoner selected for 
pardon should be brought to this place, 
called the chapel of St. Romain, and should 
here be received by the clergy in full robes, 
headed by the’ archbishop, and bearing all 
the relics of the church ; among others, the 
shrine of St. Romain, which the criminal, 
after having been reprimanded and absolved, 
but still kneeling, thrice li‘ted, among the 
shouts of the populace, and then, with a 
garland upon his fread and the shrine in his 
hands, accompanied the clergy in_ pro- 
cession to the cathedral. But the revolution 
happily consigned the relics to their kindred 
dust, and.put an end to a privilege e:ninently 
liable to abuse, from the. circumstance of 
the pardon being extended, not only to the 
crimjnal himself, but to all his accomplices ; 
so that, an inferior culprit sometimes sur- 
rendered himself to justice, in confidence of 
interest being made to obtain him the shrine, 
and thus to shield under his protection more 
powerful and more guilty delinquazts. The 
various modifications, however, of latter 
‘mes, had so abridged its power, that it was 
at last only able to rescne a man guilty of 
involuntary homicide. We may hope, there- 
fore, it was not altogether deserving the hard 
terms bestowed upon it by Millin, who calls 
it the most absuri , most infamous, and most 
detestable of all privileges, and adduces a 
ba flagrant instance of injustice committed 
under its plea—D’Alégre, governor of Gi- 
SOrs, iN consequence of a private pigne 
against the Baron du Hallot, lord of the 

neighbouring town of Vernon, treacherously 
assassinated him at his own house, while he 
Was yet upon crutches, in consequence of 
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the wounds received at the siege of Rouen. 
This happened during the civil wars ; in the 
course of which, Hallot had signalized him- 
self as a faithful servant, and useful assistant 
to the monarch. The murderer knew that 
there was no hopes for him of royal mercy ; 
and, after having passed some time in con- 
cealment and as a soldier in the army of the 
league, he had recourse to the Chapter of 
the Cathedral of Rouen, from whom he ob- 
tained the promise of the shrine of St. Ro. 
main. To put full confidence, however, even 
in this, would, under such circumstances, 
have heen imprudent. The clergy might break 
their word, or a mightier power might inter- 
pose. D’Alégre, therefore, persuaded a 
young man, formerly a page of his, of the 
name of Pehu, to surrender hiinselfas guilty 
of the crime ; and to him the privilege was 
granted; under the sanction of which, the 
real culprit, and several of his accomplices 
in the assassination, obtained a free pardon. 
The widow and daughter of Hallot, in vain 
remonstrated : the utmost that could be done, 
after a tedious law-suit, was to procure a 
small fine to be imposed upon Pehu, and to 
cause him to he banished from Normandy 
and Picardy and the vicinity of Paris. But 
regulations were in consequence om ny 
with respect to the exercise of the privilege; 
and the pardons granted uftder favor of it 
were ever afterwards obliged to be ratified 
under the high seal of the kingdom.” 

The following lively account of an en- 
counter with an odd character at Rouen, is 
given by the author. 

** It chanced, that I visited the hill on 
Michaelmas-day, and a curious proof was 
afforded me, that, at however low.an ebb re- 
ligion may be in France, enthusiastic fana- 
ticism is. far from extinct. _A man of the 
lower classes of society was praying before 
a broken cross, near St. Michael's Chapel, 
where, befure the revolution, the monks of 
St. Ouen used annually on this day to perform 
niass, and many persons of extraordinary 
piety were wont to assemble the first Wednes- 
day of every month to pray and to preach, in 
honor of the guardian angels. His manner 
was earnest in the extreme; his eyes wan- 
dered strangely ; kis gestures were extrava- 
gant, and tears rolled in profusion down a 
face, whose every feature bore the strongest 
marks of a decided devotee. A shower which 
came at the moment compelled us both to 
seek shelter within the walls of the chapel, 
and we soon became social and ‘entered into 
conversation. The ruined state of the build- 
ing was his first and favourite topic : he la- 
mented its destruction ; he mourned over the 
state of the times which could countenanee 
such impiety ; and gradually, while he turned 
over the leaves of the prayer-book ‘in his 
hand, he was led to rea: aloud the hundred 
and thirty-sixth psalm, commenting upon 
every verse as he proceeded, and weeping 
more and more bitterly, when he came to the 
part commemorating the ruin of Jerusalem, 
which he applied, naturally enough, to the 
captive state of France, smarting as she then 
was under the iron rod of Prussia. Of the 
other allies, including even the Russians, he 
owned that there was no complaint to be 
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made; “* they conduct themselves,” said he, 
** agreeably to the maxim of warfare, which 
says ‘ battez-vous contre ceux qui vous op- 
posent ; mais ayez.pitié des vaincus.” Not 
so the Prussians : with them it is “ frappez- 
ga, frappez-la, et quand ils entrent dans 
quelque endroit, ils disent, il nous faut cr, 
il nons faut li, et ils le prennent @autorité. 
Cruel Babylon !”—* Yet, even admitting all 
this,” we asked, ‘* how can you reconcile 
with the spirit of christianity the permission 
given to the Jews by the psalmist, to *‘ take 
up her little ones and dash them against the 
stones.”—“* Ah! you misunderstand the 
sense, the psalm does not authorize craeliy; 
—mais, attendez! ce n’est pas ainsi: ces 
picrres 14 sont Saint Pierre : et heureux celni 
qui les attachera } Saint Pierre ; qui moh- 
trera de Pattachement, de Vintrépidité pour 
sa religion.” 

This is as whimsical an expounding of ‘a 
text as any weremember. The following, is 
also curious.” 

“The date of the erection of the chapel 
(of a supposed Lazar-house, dedicated to St. 
Julian three miles from Rouen,) is well 
ascertained. The liospital was founded in 
1183, by Henry Plantagenet, as a priory for 
the reception of unmarried ladies of nobile 
blood, who were destined for a religious life, 
an had the misfortune to be afflicted with 
leprosy. One of their appellations was ‘eed 
meselles, in which latter word, you will im- 
mediately recognize the origin of our term 
for the disease still prevalent among us, the 
measles. Johnson strangely derives this word 
from morbilli; but the true northern roots 
have been given by Mr. Todd, in his: most 
valuable republication of our national dic- 
tionary; a work which now deserves to he 
named after the editor, rather than the 
original’ compiler. It may also be added, 
that the word was in common use in the old 
Norman Freteh, and was plainly intended to 
designate a slight degree of scurvy.” 

“To purste this subject a few st 
farther, Jamieson, who is as excellent: in 
points of etymology as Johnson is deficient, 
quotes, in his Scottish Dictionary, an instance 
where the identical expression, meselle- 
houses, is used in old English ;” 


4.2... to meselle houses of that same 
rond, 

+ Thre thousand mark unto ther spense he 

fond.” R. BRUNNE, p. 136. 





The. Norfolk farmers and dairy-maids tell us 
to this day of measley pork ; in Scotch, a 
leper is called a mesel; and, among ‘the 
Swedes, the word for measles is ‘one nearly 
similar in.sound, méiss-ling. The French 
academy, however, have refused to admit 
meselle to the honor of .a place in. their lan- 
guaye, because it was obsolete or vulgar in 
the time of Louis XH, The word is ex 
pressive, and no better one has supplied its 
place ; we nay suppose that it was in- 
troduced by the Norman conquerors, ani that 
it properly belongs to the Gothic tongues, in 
the whole of which the root is to be found 
more or less modified. Instances of this 
kind, and they are many, serve as additional 
proofs, if proofs indeed were needed, of the 
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common origin of the Neustrian Normans, of 
the Low Scots, and of the Saxon and 
Belgian: tribes, who peopled our eastern 
shores of E Sa 

The great bell of Rouen Cathedral, called 
Georges & Amboise, weighed 33,000 Ibs. Its 
diameter at the base was 30 feet, its height 
10; and 30 stout ri could hardly per- 
suade it to swing. But, says our author, 
“‘ after all, this great bell proved, like a great 
book, a great nuisance: the sound it uttered 
was scarcely audible ; and, at last, in an at- 
tempt to render it vocal, upon a visit paid 
by ae XVIth to Rouen in 1786, it was 
cracked. It continued, however, to hang, a 

ing-stock to children and strangers, till 

revolution, in 1793, caused it. to be re- 
turned to the furnace, whence it re-issued in 
the shape of cannon and medals, the latter 
commemorating the pristine state of the 
metal with the humiliating legend, ‘ monu- 
ment de vanité détruit pour l’utilite,’ ” 

After dwelling on the pomp and power of 
former times, the picture of the present con- 
dition of the Aret bishop of Rouen in parti- 
cular, and of the Gallican church in general, 
is extremely illustrative of altered times, 

“* The present archbishop is the Cardinal 
Cambaeérés, brother to the ex-consul of that 
name, a man.of moral life and regular in his 
religions duties. He was placed here by 
Napaiéon, all of whose appointments of this 
nature, with, one or two exceptions, have 
been suffered to remain ; but I need scarcely 
add that, though the title of archbishop is 
left, and its present essor is decorated 
with the Roman purple, neither the revenue, 
nor the dignity, nor the ‘establishment, re- 
semble those of former times. The chapter, 
which,. before the revolution, consisted of an 
archbishop, a dean, fifty canons, and ten pre- 
hendaries, besides. numberless attendants, 
now consists but of his eminence, with the 
dean, the treasurer, the archdeacon, ond 
twelve canons. The independent annual in- 
come of the church, previous to the revolu- 
tion, exceeded one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling ; but now its ministers are all sala- 
ried by government, whose stated allowance, 
as I am credibly informed, is to every arch- 
bishop six hun and twenty-five pounds 
per annum ; to every bishop four hundred 
and sixteen pounds thirteen shillings and 
four-pence ; and to every canon forty-one 
e thirteen shillings and four-pence. 

; each of these stipends is doubled by an 
allowance of the same amount from the de- 


ties.—From the foregoing scale, you may 
judge of the state of the religious establish- 
ment in France.” Ay " 
eee further developement of the same 
subject, we copy passage. 
“* The laws of France do not recognize 


tholic church, To a certain degree they have 
succeeded : the so of religion is stronger 
than the law ; and the spirit of contradiction, 
whtich teaches the subject to do whatever the 
lew forbids, is stronger than either. Hence, 





most towns. in France contain establish- 
inents, which may be considered either as 
the embers of expiring monachism, or the 
sparks of its reviving flame. Rouen has. now 
a convent of Ursulines, who undertake the 
education pd pac, | females. The house is 


sparions ; for its neatness, as well as for 
the ap of regularity and propriety, 
cannot be su ed. On this account, it is 


often visited by strangers. .The present lady 
abbess, Dame Cousin, would do honor to the 
most flourishing days of the hierarchy : when 
she walks into the chapel, Saint Ethelburgha 
herself could not have carried the crozier 
with greater state ; and, though she is some- 
what short and somewhat thick, her pupils 
are all wonderfully edified by her dignity. 
She has upwards of a dozen English heretics 
under her care ; but she will not compromise 
her conscience by allowing them to atten the 
Protestant service. There are also about 
ninety Freneh scholars, and the inborn an- 
tipathy between them and the insulaires, will 
sometimes evince itself. Amongst other spe- 
cimens of girlish spite, the French fair-ones 
have divided the English damsels into two 

enera. Those who look plump and good- 

umoured, they call Mesdemoiselles Rosbi/s ; 
whilst such as are thin and graver acquire the 
appellation of the Mesdemoiselles Goddams, 
a name by which we have been known in 
France, at least five centuries ago. The 
Ursulines and seurs @ Ernemon, or scurs de 
la Charité, who nurse the sick, are the only 
two orders which are now protected by go- 
vernment. They were even encouraged under 
Napoléon, who placed them under the care 
of his august parent, Madume Mere.—There 
are other sisterhoods at Rouen, though in 
small numbers, and not publickly patro- 
nized. 

** Nuns are thus increasing and multiply- 
ing, but monks and friars are looked upon 
with a more jealous eye; and I have not 
heard that any such communities have been 
allowed to re-assemble within the limits of 
the duchy, once so distinguished for their 
opulence, and, perhaps, for their piety and 
learning.” 

Before we conclude (reserving the second 
volume Nigh seve in our a Number) it 
wou isgracious in a Literary paper 
not to advert to the public library at Rouen, 
which, besides containing 70,000 volumes, 
has recovered some of the ancient stores of 


pa igi i total dae red, 
ispersed, an tro uri revolu- 
tion. These wrecks, as might be supposed, 


relate chiefly to theological pc sae and scholas- 
tic divinity ; but there are about 800 manu- 
scp said to be of very considerable value, 

ough as yet unarranged and uncatalogued. 
Mr. Tumer, says, ‘‘ Among those. pointed 
out to us, none interested me so much as 


an original aut h of the Historia Nor- 
| mannorum, by William Jumieges, brought 
from the very abbey to which he belonged. 


‘ve is no doubt, I believe, of its anti- 


7 Ae 
Sky ives a traci x io 
Tagraph o si ent, 
Uiso fac simile of the initial letter, like a P, 
in the top part of which Jumieges “ has in- 
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troduced himself in the act of humbly pre- 
senting his work to his royal nasbesae. I 
am mistaken, (adds the author,) if an 
equally early and equally well authenticated 
representation of a King of England be in 
existence. The Historia Normannorum is 
incomplete, both at the beginning and end, 
and it does not occupy more than one-fifth 
of the volume; the rest is filled with a 
comment upon the Jewish History. 

“ The articles among the manuscripts, 
most valued by antiquaries, are a Bene- 
dictionary and a Missal, both supposed or 
nares the sane date, the beginning of the 
twelfth century.” 








LODGE’S PORTRAITS. 
Paris V. VI. VII. VIIT. IX. and X. 


The arrangement of the portraits in these 
six numbers is as follows ; 

Part V. Anne Hyde Duchess of York, by 
Sir Peter Lely; Secretary Walsingham, by 
an unknown artist ; William Villiers Viscount 
Grandison, William Laud Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, James Stanley seventh Earl of 
Derby, and William Seymour first Marquis 
of Hertford, by Vandyke. 

Part VI. Lord Keeper Coventry, by Jan- 
sen; Thomas Cromwell Earl of Enact, by 
Holbein ; Algernon Percy Earl of Northum- 
berland, Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of 
Henry VII, Matthew Parker Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Walter first Lord Aston, by un- 
known hands. 

Part VII. William Warham Arclibishop 
of Canierbury, by Holbein; James Stuart 
Duke of Richmond, and William Herbert 
Earl of Pembroke, by Vandyke ; Arthur Lord 
Capel by Jansen; Coon Monk Duke of 
Albemarle, by Lely ; and Margaret of Lan- 
caster mother of Henry VII, by an unknown 


artist. 

Part VIII. Sir Henry Wotton, by Jansen ; 
William Lord Russel, by Lely; Sir John 
More, and John Dudley Duke of Northum- 
berland, by Holbein ; Mary Sidney, Countess 
of Pembroke, by Mark Gerards; Cardinal 
Pole, by Titian. 

Part IX. Thomas Wentworth Earl of Straf- 
ford, Lucy Percy Countess of Carlisle, Fran- 
cis Russell fourth Earl of Bedford, Dorothy 
Sidney Countess of Sunderland, and Anne 
Countess of Bedford, by Vandyke; and 
Thomas Egerton Viscount Brackley. 


Part X. Henry Spencer first Earl of Sun- 
derland, by Walker ; Elizabeth Cecil Coun- 
tess of Devonshire, by Vandyke; Fulke 


Greville Lord Brooke, Robert second 
Brooke, Edward first Lord North, and Spén- 
cer Compton second Earl of Northampton, 
by unknown painters. 

Though we find nothing particular to say 
of any of these engrave, viewed simply in 
that light, we may generally observe, that they 
cannot be otherwise considered than as spe- 
cimens of a rich variety in the improved 
state of the graphic art, and peculiarly well 
suited to the character of portrait. 

This eulogium indeed is due to the whole 
of the plates; for it is in very few that we 
discover an occasional d of manner 


a multiplicity of fofds, arising probably in 
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a great degree, but we are inclined to think 
not always, from copying minutely the style 
of the originals. In those from Vandyke es- 
pecially, this must have been the consequence 
of too much attention being paid.to subordi- 
nate parts; for the painter himself is free 
from the blemish. 

From the letter-press we shall make a few 
selections ; only remarking, that taken sepa- 
rately these little sketches are admirably cal- 
culated to revive, and, in some instances, to 
correct our historical recollections, from the 
era of Henry VII, through the important 
epoch of the reformation, and the interesting 
period of the civil wars, the reign of the 
Stuarts, and the revolutions of the common- 


wealth. 

Of William Laud Archbishop of Canter- 
Dury, not to speak it punningly, a most laud- 
able trait is handed down to us; but we are 
afraid it has been very little imitated. Of 
this prelate, it was the ‘ constant practice to 
allot a certain number of poor to each of his 
church preferments, in proportion to the 
amount of their revenues respectively, whom 
he maintained ; and he commenced that prac- 
tice on his induction into the first benefice 
ever held by him.” We have not so much 
as heard of any hint, in these our reforming 
days, when every cobler is mending the 
church and state, to revive this very benevo- 
lent and charitable custom; although we 
‘believe there are as many theories as writers, 
as many plans as parishes, for the reduction 
of the poor rates. Yet it would, besides 
setting so good an example to our great lords 
and barons, lighten them a little! 

Of another Archbishop of Canterbury, viz. 
Mathew Parker, it is mentioned that Queen 
Bess, alluding to the want of title of an arch- 
bishop’s wife, thus addressed his spouse at 
one of the great banquets given to her Ma- 
jesty, “‘ And you, Madam I may not call you, 
and Mistress I am ashamed to call you ; so 
as Iknow not what to call you, but yet do 
I thank you.” This prelate was profoundly 
learned, and delighted in antiquarian research. 
We are indebted to him for the publication 
of four of our best early English historians, 
Mathew of Westminster, Mathew Paris,” 
Thomas Walsingham, and Asser, *iose Life 
of King Zlfred, Parker zatised to be printed 
in Saxon chaFacters, in order to encourage 
the study of that language. He published 
himself the lives of his predecessors in the 
see of Canterbury. His remains were torn 
from the grave during the ascendancy of the 
puritans, and buried in a dunghill: thus we 
observe that the French revolutionists had 
not the merit of inventing such brutality ; 
heaping indignity on the insensate corpse, 
and disgracing the living by a miserable at- 
tempt to degrade the dead. 

In the life of Walter the first Lord Aston, 
Mr. Lodge states that “ a great treasure of 
his diplomatic rs has lately been disco- 
vered in his family mansion, and a zealous 
and accomplished descendant from him has 

romised to open it to the public view.” 

uch documents must throw striking lights 
jon the foreign affairs im the reign of 

ames I, and especiylly upon the Spanish 
negociations, 


From the bi ‘of Algernon Percy we 
quote a remarkable eneags of Clarendon’s ; 
but such things may be repeated with im- 
punity, for they are curious to some readers 
though well known to many. ‘This pa 
points out the origin of two olitical desig 
nations, since the period when first employed, 
become very famous in this country. The 
noble historian says, “ the bulk and burden 
of state affairs, whereby the envy attended’ 
them likewise, lay principally on the arch- 
rr of Canterbury, the Earl of Strafford, 
and the Lord Cottington; the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, for ornament ; the Lord Bisho 
of London, by his place, being Lord High 
Treasurer of England; and the two secreta- 
ries, Sir Henry Vane and Sir Francis Winde- 
bank, for service and communication of in- 
telligence. These were reproachfully called 
the Juncto, and enviously, at court, the Ca- 
binet Council.” 

The portrait of James Stuart, Duke of 
Richmond, represents him in a sort of night 
dress, made by the skill of the painter to re- 
semble the Roman costume, and a fine grey- 
hound, with a collar adorned with pearls, 
looking up to his face. This corroborates a 
tradition, that the duke, when on his travels, 
was preserved from assassination by a fa- 
vourite dog which lay in his chamber and 
roused him from his sleep ; in remembrance 
of which sucha collar as is here painted was 

ut about his neck by his grateful master. 

is Grace was one of the faithful friends 
who laid the body of the martyred Charles 
in the grave; and died soon after of grief for 
the loss of so dear a sovereign. 

Our last extract, for the present, shall, for 
variety’s sake, be a specimen of Sir Henry 
Wotton’s poetry, entitled ‘“ A Description 
of Spring; on a Bank, as I sate a Fishing.” 

And now all nature seemed in love; 

The lusty sap began to move ; 

New juice did stir the embracing vines ; 
And birds had drawn their Vatentines. 
‘ The jealous trout, that low did lie, 

Rose at a well-dissemblad ay, 

There stood.m> fiend, with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill. 

Already were the eaves possest 

With the swift pilgrim’s daubed nest. 
The groves already did rejoice 

In Philomel's triumphing voice. 

The showers were short; the weather mild ; 
The morning fresh; the evening smi:'d. 
Joan takes her neat-rabb'd puil, and now 
She trips to milk the sand-red cow ; 
Where, for some sturdy foot-ball swain, 
Joan strokes a syllabub or twain. 

The fields and gardens were beset 

With tulip, crocus, violet ; 

And now, though late, the modest rose 
Did more than half a blush disclose. 
Thus all looked gay; all full of chear; 
To welcome the new-liveried year. 


With all its carelessness, there is much of 
picturesque beauty in this little pastoral de- 
scription: some of its epithets would redeem 
a modern poet in the lack-a-daisy-cal style. 





JACKSON’S AFRICA. 


We deem no-preface necessary to the 
continuation of our extracts from Mr. 





‘hesitated; but fearing the 
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Jackson’s very various and intelligent 
volume. Ina chapter upon trade he 
says— 


“‘ The preparation of leather at Marocco 
su any thing known in Europe : lion 
tiger skins they prepare white as snow, 
and soft as silk. Phere are two plants that 
grow in the Atlas mountains, the leaves of 
which they. use in the manufacture of 
leather ; they are called ¢izra, and tasaya. 
Whether these render the leather impervious, 
Iam not competent to say ; every inquiry that 
I have made at Marocco respecting this beau- 
tiful manufacture, has been unsatisfactory. 
I have always found the manufacturers very 
guarded, and extremely jealous ; but 1 have 
often thought that two or three of our lea- 
ther manufacturers, well versed in their art, 
and withal of penetrating minds, might 
contrive to extract the secret from them.” 

In the way of etymology &c, we find the 
following curious particulars. 

“‘ Horam —This word is called by Euro- 
peans haram or seraglio; but haram thus 
applied, is a barbarism: it signifies vicious. 

oram is the correct pronunciation ; it sig- 
nifies a place of safety, that admits of no 
intrusion.” 

“The etymology of muselman is, a man 
of peace ; from selem, peace.” 

“The word Koran fae the same sig- 
nification as Bible: it means ‘the reading’, 
or ‘the book ;’—kora, ‘to read ;’ +? Kateb 
el. Aziz, i.e. ‘the dear ox téloved book,’ 
meaning thereby the eran.” 

« Nile isa Frepch term, and loses its pro- 
per pronunciation and is unintelligible whea 

ronouncet by an Englishman to an African ; 
yut if yritten. Nee/, and pronounced by an 
Epglishman, it is intelligible.” 

Of general information we extract a few 
miscellanies. 

*« Food of the Desert.—The people, whose 
interest: induces them to cross the desert, 
(for there are no travellers from curiosity in 
this country,) obviate the objection to salt 
provisions, which increases the propensity to 
drink water, by taking with them melted 
butter, called smin ; this is prepared without 
salt. They also cut beef into long pieces, 
about six inches long, and one inch square. 
without fat; these are called el hkuddeed, 
which are- hung ona line, exposed to the 
air till dry; they then cut them into pieces, 
two inches long ; these are put into (6uckul) 
an earthern pot; they then pour the smin 
into the dbuckul till it is covered. This meat 
and butter, besides being palatable, is com- 

rised in a-small compass, and feeds many. 

Vhen this butter has been thus prepared and 
kept twelve or-fifteen years, it is called bu- 
dra, and is osed to contain penetrating 
active medicinal qualities. J have seen some 
thirty years old. 

“ Antithesis, a favourite Figure with the 
Arabs.—Mahmoud, sultan of Ghezna in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, though 
the son of a slave, was very powerful. He 
sent to the khalif Alkader, requesting a title 
suited to his exalted dignity. The latter 
wer of the sul- 
tan, sent him at the expiration of a year the 
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_«ubiguous title, Uy. i. e. a prince, a friend, 


i skive. Mahmoud penetrated the Khalif’s 
nicaning, and sent him immediately 100,000 
pieces’ of yold, with a wish to know whether 
«letter hud not been omitted. Alkdder re- 
.ceived the treasure, and took the hint, in- 
stantly dispatching letters patent in full form, 
creating him Udly, which signifies, with- 
out equivocation, a sovereign ° independent 
prince... , 

‘Itinerant (te4eeds) doctors travel through 
the country to administer to the sick ; which, 
however, are seldom found. They carry 

.over their shoulders a leathern bag contain- 
ing their surgical apparatus, which consists 
of a lancet; a scarifying knife, and a caustic 
knife, or knife for Sontag? they scarify the 
neck, the forehead, or the wrists. ‘The caus- 
.tic knife is an instrument of very general ap- 
plication. * ‘They convert all gun-shot and 
uther wounds, as well as sores, into burns, 
liy heating the knife in the fire, and gently 
touching the circumference of the wound 
with it. This produces acute pain; but 
.the Africans bear pain heroically : they say 
ihat this method prevents inflammation and 
:testering. They perform, by caustic, extra- 
ordinary cures. I imagine this method 
would tot agree with an European body, 
owen with a variety. of high food and 
uxurious living. 

**The inhabitants of this country break 
their fast with (ef hasstia) barley-gruel ; they 
#tiud the bare; to the size of sparrow-shot, 
tis they mix wift water, and simmer over 
a slow fire two or three hours. This food 
is esteeured extremely whiicsome, and is 
antifebrile.. ‘The Emperor takésthis before 

-he drinks tea in a morning: his. father, 
Seedi Muhamed ben Abdallah also, «who 
dank none but. fine hyson tea, never woul! 
drink thet beverage till he had first laid a 
touudation of ef hassia. 

**The Arabs and Shelluhs, with whom e/ 
hacsta is generally used, urge its salubrity, 
by reporting that a physician alighted in a 
strange country, and when he arose in the 
ierning, after performing his matins, he 

. seated himself with some: of the inhabitants, 
wud, conversing, asked them how they lived, 
aud with what-food they broke their fast? 

.* With ef hassda,’ was-the reply: ‘Then, 

: rejoined Esculapius, (Salam @ alikume,) 

.* Peace be with you ; for if yoweat e! hasstia 
in the morning you have no need of a doc- 
tor :’ and he immediately departed.” 

*Ir. Jackson is a zealous projector of a 
plan for the gradual civilization of Africa ; 

. which embraces the propagation of the 
<hristian religion over that quarter of the 

-globe, and the establishment of a vast and 

‘ ducrative system of commerce. Our limits 
turbid our entering into the details of this 
iinportant subject ; but we consider it to be 

well worth the atteotion of government and 
ser aagene’ Should this -_ have been felt 

iefore, we imagine the following paragraph, 

which we translate from a Paris coat 

~ Jast. week; will bring it home to the minds 
of these, whom it inost concerns. 

“The King of France has issued an ordi- 
nance, authorizing the establishment of a 
cvurse of instruction in the Arabic language, 
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at the Royal Academy of living Oriental 
languages. M. Ellions Boethor, a native of 
Egypt, is appointed to superintend the pu- 
ils. The utility of the Arabic language, 
oth in a commercial and literary point of 
view, cannot be doubted. It is spoken by 
upwards of forty millions of men, with whom 
Europe maintains political relations.” 

No doubt but France will go on extending 
its sphere of action in Africa; and its con- 
duct at Senegal shows how much it looks to 
the advancement of its intercourse with the 
population. Would it not be wise in us, 
then, to consider the practicability of Mr. 
Jackson’s more enlarged plau ? 

“* Ist. To lay open the interior regions of 
North Atrica to British enterprise—to supply 
those vast and unexplored countries with 
British manufactures, with East-India goods, 
and with colonial produce. 

** 2dly. To encourage our manufactories, 
by opening a new market calculated to im- 
prove the revenue of the country, to provide 
employment for the labouring poor, and to 
enrich the mercantile community ; the genial 
influence of which sources of prosperity will 
necessarily diffuse itself through all classes. 

** 3dly. ‘To facilitate, through the medium of 
commerce (the only medium by which it can 
possibly be effected), the exploration of the in- 
terior regions of Africa, which have remained 
to this day a sealed bovk, notwithstanding 
the many adventurous expeditions that have 
been uadertaken,) by opening a communi- 
cation with the natives of that vast and 
little-known continent, and by calling to our 
aid the co-operation of the native chiefs, by 
holding out to them the. benefits which they 
will derive from commercial intercourse as 
areward for their assistance and exertions 
in promoting this desirable object.” 

To effect these purposes a subscription of 
not more than the tenth of the amount of 
some of our canals, viz. 100,0007. is esti- 
mated to be sufficient ; and it is added, that 

“<The sput sed to be fixed on as the 
point of communication ‘ami commercial 


depét, between Great Britain and the inrericz. 


of Africa, is safe and healthy: it will afford 
a direct communication with Timbuctoo and 
the interior regions of Sudan, without being 
subject to the uncertainty of securing the 
favour and protection of the various sultans 
and sheiks of the respective territories of the 
interior, through which the merchants and 
traders may pass—a ‘measure which would 
have been indispensable in every.plan that 
has hitherto been suggested for the discovery 
of those interesting regions. 

“* The plan now to be adopted, on the 
contrary, will be subject to none of those 
impediments and uncertainties ; but the mer- 
chants and travellers will pass through ter- 
ritories where they need fear no hostility, but 
will be received with hospitality and attention 
by the natives, who will give them every as- 
sistance and accommodation in their progress 
through their country.” 

We have only to repeat, in taking 
leave of this work, :that readers will find 
in it a great variety of interesting infor- 
mation (not very well arranged) respect- 


ing Africa, its geography, language, and 
customs, 





The Outlaw of Taurus; u Poem: to 
which are auded; Scenes from Sopho- 
cles. By Thomas Dale, of Bene’t 
College, Cambridge, author of “ The 
Widow of the City of Nain.’ . Lon- 
don and Cambridge, 1820. 8vo. pp. 
120. 


In our publication of Saturday the ninth 
of October last, we delivered our sentiments 
upon the Widow of Nain ; and extracted se- 
veral passages, which we thought honourable 
to the genius of the then anonymous author. 
The reception of his first work has induced 
him to present a second; and we are now 
called to report our opinion upon his ac- 
knowledged production. We should have 
been rejoiced to say, that we noticed a year’s 
improvement in his muse; but impartiality 
compels us to state, that we do not consider 
the present as in any way superior to the 
preceding. poem. It certainly displays the 
same talent ; but it also possesses the same 
inequalities : its beauties are not so promi- 
nent, while its imperfections are not less 
observable ; and, in short, we think it per- 
haps fully as amenable to criticism as its 
precursor ; at the same time, that the com- 
position is more level, and without those 
redeeming flights, which inspired us with 
high hopes of the author’s subsequent efforts. 
It is, perhaps, crucl to compare a youthful 
pard disadvantageously with himself; but 
non castigant qui non amant, is a motto, 
which Mr. Dale niay do us the justice to ap- 
preciate ; and it is only, we assure him, be- 
cause we believe him capable of a greater 
advance, that we seem to speak less favour- 
ably of his labours, not intrinsically, but as 
not having answered our sanguine expec- 
tations. 

Having said this much, we shall proceed 
to balance our own remarks, by quoting 
some very fine lines from the Outlaw of 
“fagrus, in which the author breathes the 
same Pure, pious, and elevated spirit, which 
he has invariatiy~eviaced, and which do 
equal credit to his heart and head. 

The poem commences with a nedle des- 
cription of Ephesus, and its Temple, on # 
day of festival sacred to Diana. Araong the 
votaries is a Nazareen, or Christian Piigrim ; 


A work of mercy leads him on 

To seek and save a wandering son ; 

And oh! though joy may ceasc to warm, 

And Beauty’s self forget to charm, 

No time can chil!l—no perils move 

The firmness of a father’s love! 

Once in the path of Christian truth 

*Twas his to train a generous youth— 

' And fondly on his charge he smiled, 

Yea—loved bim as an only child. 

Alas ! ere yet his work was done, 
Constrained by duty’s urgent power— 

The Saint, reluctant—left his son— 
And left him in an evil hour.— 

*Reft of his father and his guide 

Too soon his new-born faith was tried— 

Misled by Glory’s meteor-flame 

He burat to wear the wreath of Pame, 
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And win the hero’s vaunted name ; 

His dreams by night—his thoughts by day 
Were all of that delusive ray 
Which beams with radiance—false as fair— 
And leads to darkness and despair.— 

But ’tis a joyless tale to tell— 
Enoagh—the wily snares of hell 

Were spread around him—and he fell. 

Oh had he rested with the dead, 

Ere from the Christian’s home he fied ! 
And now he rears the flag of war, 

Where snow-crowned Taurus towers afar ; 
And wiclds the red unhallowed brand, 
And madly leads the robber-band. 

For this—o’er mountain and o’er wild, 
The Father seeks his erring child ; 
Though d toil—and hostile wrath 
Await him in his tedious path, 

Nought recks he of impending ill, 

When ’tis to work Jehovah's will ; 

And oh! how welcome were the grave, 
Should Heaven accord his son to save.— 


The renegade differs little from the bandit 
leaders of romance. He controuls the des- 
perate propensities aud inhumanity of his 
followers; is unhappy and half repentant ; 
and accompanied by one tender and faithful 

outh, Azor, who turns out to be his be- 
oved Irene in male disguise. Against the 
robbers, the troops of the government are 
sent; and just as the old man arrives, a 
battle is fought, in which the outlaws are 
victorious. We have here a well-drawn pic- 
ture of their Captain. 


And who, on yon steep crag’s rude brow, 

In pensive attitude doth stand? 

No conquering pride his looks avow, 
And who that saw would deem him now 

The chieftain of the victor-band ? 

His crested helmet’s flowing pride, 
His sword, in carnage deeply dyed ; 
His arms, with dust and gore defiled, 
Beneath his feet are rudely piled ; 
He moves not—and his fiery eye 
: Rolls wildly round in vacancy ; 
Unseen the dead beneath him lying 
' Unheard the deep groans of the dying. 
Yet foremost in the desperate fray, 

Through the thick legions of the foe, 
His arm shot panic and dismay— 

His sabre struck no second blow : 
And chiefs, who never quailed before, 
Had braved him once—and braved po more. 
Crowned with triumphant laurels now, 
What deep dejection clouds his brow ? 


Upon which, the following reflections are 
natural and beautiful— 


The warrior feels not, ’midst the strife, 
The dread of death, the love of life ; 
And the loud yell of battle’s din 

Bears down the warning voice within. 
Far from his soul is Memory hurled ;— 
The battle-plain becomes his world ; 
Nought fills his heart, or fires his eye, 
But vengeance—fame—and victory. 
But when the storm of strife is o’er, 
When Fancy’s fever burns no more ; 
When all the madness, all the pride 

Of conquest, and of wrath subside ; 
Then, then her throne will Truth assume, 
And wrap the haughty soul in gloom. 


The outlaw is in this mood, when his 


saintly parent is brought to him a prisoner. 
t colloquy is made the vehicle for the 


inculcation of many truly christian ‘princi- 


les, and from it we select a part of the 
ther’s admonition. 


What lured thee from the hallowed dome 
Of piety and peace, 
Where Truth hath fixed her favourite home— 
Where earthly sorrows cease ? 
What won thee from the band who seemed 
With thine their hearts—their hopes to blend; 
And all were dear—for each was deemed 
A Father—or a Friend ? 
Was it the false but specious flame 
Of earthly pride—of earthly fame ? 
Was it the ardour of a soul 
That spurned the Gospel’s mild control ? 
If rightly here, my son, I deem, 
Where is that wild romantic dream ? 
Where are those joys—so falsely fair ; 
That ectasy of glory—where ? 
Is not thy bosom like the billow 
Which warring winds forbid to rest >— 
Say, do not thorns corrode thy pillow, 
And rankle in thy joyless breast ? 
Nor thou the sad confession speak, 
Enough thy faded looks ayow ; 
I read it in thy withered cheek— 
I trace it on thy altered Lrow— 
So calm before—so troubled now ! 
Think not, with harsh resentful pride 
On thy changed looks I coldly gaze ; 
Those looks my tenderest pity raise 
But wake no sterner thought beside ; 
For in thy Father’s heart to thee 
Oh how could scorn or sternness be ? 
Thou wert my hope—my bliss—my pride ! 
And—save to do Jehovah's will— 
I only lived to be thy guide! 
In weal or woe—in good or ill— 
I loved thee then—l1 love thee still. 


Oh think, my son! how wild and vain 
Are all the dreams of earthly pride ! 
Shouldst thou the height of glory gain, 
What countless ’ills the great betide ! 
Superior pomp—superior pain— 
The madness of th’ insatiate brain 
That looks on earth with proud disdain, 
And sighs for worlds beside! 
Where is the meteor flash that shone 
O’er Ecbatane and Babylon, 
And smote the Persian from his throne ? 
Where is the self-exalted God ? 
The Hero of immortal birth— 
‘The Lord of Macedon—and earth— 
Is now a vile and nameless clod. 
A few short hours—and they who bowed 
The meanest of the servile crowd, 
Had spurn’d the mass of lifeless clay, 
As on its kindred earth it lay, 
In loathsomeness of foul decay. 
Great Cesar rued the hour that gave 
The free-born Roman for his slave ; 
And who—for all his sated pride— 
Would wish to die as Marius died ? 
Know—heroes were by heaven designed, 
(If heroes men like these we call,) 
To rise upon their country’s fall, 
To glut the grave, and seourge mankind. 
And what their guilty toil repays ? 
That falsehood of dissembled praise 
Which Flattery’s glozing tongue adorns, 
And Vice extols—while Virtue mourns. 
Yes—e’en the fame, for which was given 
The love of man—the bliss of heaven— 
The tale of after times—nay—worse— 
Becomes a proverb and a curse. 
Say then, if b werd and high renown, 
| Thy martial deeds—like theirs—might crown ; 
Say, wouldst thou wish to share with them 





The miseries of a diadem ? 
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Oh spurn, my Son, the hero’s name, 

And shun the infamy of fame ; 

To thee let nobler praise be given, 

The friend of Man! the Loved of Heaven! 


At the risk of refuting our criticism, 
which we should not be sorry to do, we 
quote one other extract; a very. pleasing 
contrast between the ostentatious, and thé 
simple worship of the Deity. 


For not on proud majestic fanes 
(Where tapers glare, and anthems peal, 
And few adore though thousands kneel!) 
His grace the God of glory deigns; 
No—on the meek and lowly breast 
Jehovah's eye delights to rest— 
Grief’s still small whipser He can hear, 
And read the mute expressive tear— 
And trace the burning thoughts that spring, 
Borne upward on Devotion’s wing : 
No costly fane—no gorgeous shrine, 


| To Him so loved a temple rear— 


So pure—so sacred—so divine— 

We have only to add, that asa tale, the 
Outlaw terminates unsatisfactorily ; but it 
seems to have been the author’s intention, 
rather to versify a fact told respecting St. 
John in Eusebius’ History of the Western 
Churches, and impress a christian and moral 
lesson from it, than to render the story 
merely interesting as a narrative; and it is 
but just to say that he has ably executed this 
design. Touching the blemishes, we wish 
to say little; three remarks only shall be 
adduced in support of our judgment. The 
first two lines are— 

Rend the dark veil Oblivion wraps around thee, 
Cheerless and cold as Beauty’s virgin shroud. 
We presume to think, Virgin inapplicable 

to shroud: Virgin Beauty's shroud would 

have been intelligible. ‘‘ Courtly dames,” 
also strikes us as a bad phrase for the Ephe- 
sian virgins, summoned to do honour to 

“ Dian’s festal day.” The words are not 

altogether obnoxious, but they. are ill weigh- 

ed—not the best. At the battle’s close, we 
have the following — 

How many a youthful heart of flame 

That burnt for conquest and for fame, 

Has withered in eternal gloom, 

And fied for glory to the tomb ! 

With these lines we conclude, as they ex- 
emplify all our. objections :. a heart of fame 
does not wither ;—does not wither in eternal 
gloom ;—and does not then.nor at any time 
fy for glory to the tomb; and the whole is 
an ill-sustained-piece of imagery. We still 
look for far superior things from Mr. Dale. 





MILAN. . 
(Concluded from our last:) 


The artist has chosen the moment when 
Jesus thus addresses his disciples :—‘‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me ;” and this very selection proves 
the talent of the painter. It is impossible to 
describe by words the masterly composition 
of the picture, or the admirable expression 
of the heads. Leonardo da Vinci himself 
relates, that he took the idea of most of his 
heads from a rough lime wall which faced 
the window of his study. He wied to gaze 
on this wall until, by the foree of his ita. 
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gination, the spots with which it was covered 
assumed the form of heads. 

y and Art, for- 





The Palace of Phi ‘ 
merly the Jesuit College, is deserving 
particular notice. It is an extensive building 
of two stories high, each story. being sup- 
ported by pillars of Bavero-granite, ranged 
in pairs. ‘The pi of the first story are 
Doric, and those of the second, Ionic. A 
majestic flight of steps leads from one story 
to the other. ‘This palace is the residence of 
several men of learning, and artists. The 
library contains eighty thousand volumes, 
many of which were. selected from the libra- 
r of the Jesuit cloister. The establishment 

so contains a collection of twelve thousand 
medals, an observatory, and an adwirable 
gallery of ancient and modern pictures. 

The oil-paintings are ranged in eight 
apartments, four = and four small, sepa- 
rated from each other by marble pillars. 
The light descends from the roof, and is 
8 by white curtains. 


tcticced ty witte'certaing. 
age. of Doncph ead Mary, by Repieet, | 


contains a great number of figures, and in 
the back ground appears an ular tem- 
e According to the date inscribed on 

is picture, it was ome in the year 1504. 
and consequently when the painter was only 
one and twenty years of age ; it ap to 
have been the first picture in which he 
divested himself of the stiff manner of his 
master, Pietro Perugino. In the same year 
in which this picture was painted, —_ 1 
visited Florence to study from the works of 
Leonardo, and Michael lo. The archi- 
tectural drawing of the temple is executed 
in a style seldom met with in Raphael's 
yoodagiomn. The picture was bro from 

tello, by General Lechi, and sold to the 
Monn of St. Lazaro at Milan, from which 
the Vice-King Eugene purchased it for sixty 
thousand lire. 

The study of the Saviour’s head, from 
Leonardo’s Lord’s Supper, was also pur- 
chased for three thousand five h 1 
lire, and Jikewise an unfinished picture of a 
Madonna by the same master. 

This collection moreover contains 
which formerly to the 
gallery.. Of these, the most re- 

markable is Guido Reni’s St. Paul and St. 
Peter, which is beyond doubt the finest pro- 
duction of that master. What is 
displayed in the head of the enth ic 
Paul, and how admirably it contrasts with 
the gentle expression in the countenance of 
Peter ! Paul is ted standing, and with 
vehemence of manner, explaining is reasons 
for preaching. the new doctrine to the hea- 
then, and diffusing it over the world; Peter 
sits in a contemplative attitude ; he is unde- 
cided, because he imagines his r and 
master came to this world, only for the sake 
of the Jews. The other principal pictures 
ure a Groupe of Genii, a tree, 
r Albano, the painter of infant graces - 
It patrocinio di Josepho, with a charming 
figure of Christ, by the same ;—the Woman 
of Samaria, by Annibal Caracci; and the 
Woman taken in Adultery, by Augustin 


sive ;—a large omg by Paul Veronese, 
the subject of which is, Gregory giving Food 
to the Poor ; among the hungry guests ap- 
pears the Saviour, and the Pope is sitting on 
one side ; here, as well as in the Marriage 
at Canaan, the painter has introduced him- 
self in the character of an attendant ;—an 
Annunciation of the Virgin, by Gio Sanzio 
d‘Urbino, the Father of the Great Ra- 
phael ;—the A el Michael overcoming 
the Devil, by Marco d‘Oggione, a pupil of 
Leonardo ; by a singular accident, the coun- 
tenance. of Satan bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of Napoleon; the picture is 
remarkable for beauty of colouring. There 
is a picture here by an unknown artist, 
which must be extremely old, judging from 
the gilt ornament on the. s of the 
figures; the picture represents the four 
Saints Lewis, Bernard, Clara, and Bonaven- 
as the heads are painted in a masterly 
style. 

Milan contains several theatres. The 
rincipal one is the Teatro ulla Scala, which 
is the largest theatre in Italy, and may vie in 
magnificence with San Carlo at Naples. It 
was built in the year i776, after the plan of 
Piermarini. Though the outside is by no 
means insignificant, yet it affords no idea of 
the splendour of the interior. It contains 
five tiers of boxes besides the gallery: the 
boxes, which are exceettingly spacious, are 
separated by partitions of rich coloured da- 
mask ; in front they have silk curtains, which 
may be drawn or undrawn. Within them 
wax candles are sometimes lighted in 
branch candlesticks with small mirrors be- 
hind. The theatre however is in general 
but sparingly lighted, which renders the 
stage the more brilliant :—a single chande- 
lier hangs from the centre of the ceiling, and 
it is drawn up on the rise of the curtain, so 
that only the proscenium and the orchestra 
are lighted. At the back of eaeh box is a 
sopha and a table covered with refresh- 
ments, 

The theatre Lentasio is situated near the 
Porta di Roma. It is far inferior, in every 
respect, to 7a Scula. The entrance is wretch- 
ed, and the interior small ;—the fronts of 
the boxes, of which there are only two tiers, 
are covered with paltry . The stage 
is narrow, and so extremely low, that the 
actors walk about like Titans, with their 
heads towering above the clouds. 


SS! 


{In commencing the series of papers under 
the title of Wine and Walnuts, we beg to state, 
that itis our purpose to publish them hereafter 
in a collective form; and therefore that we con- 
sider them tobe copyright, and as such entitledto 
protection. It is not our object to, debar the pe - 
riodical press from fair and liberal extracts from 
the Literary Gazette; but we have reason to 
complain of gross and piratical pillage to an ex- 
tent, we believe, without precedent, and often 
committed os e manner, not only past 
out acknowledgement, but partially altered an 
passed off as their own, by contemporaries, with- 
in a few hours of our publication. When we 
have obtained matter at very considerable cost, 
and especially original essays, we cannot but 
deem such conduct unhandsome and unjust ; and 





Caracci, both highly powerful and expres- 


we in candour prefer our claim to be at least 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


quoted, for: those articles which we procure at 
quadruple the expense of any weekly journal 
that ever was published, and through corres- 
pondence with every portion of the civilized 
world. - 
Of Wine and Walnuts, a chapter will be pub- 
lished regularly every week ; and from the MSs. 
which we have seen, we think we may, without 
boast, promise our readers a treat in this sort of 
desert; 
The papers announced under the title of The 
Shadow, will also appear in due time.] 


Cine and CHatnuts, 
OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Grey Beard. 
CHAPTER. I. 

If ever a man possessed a particular bent 
of mind from some inherent feeling, I verily 
believe I may claim credence on asserting 
that I have experienced such an extraordi- 
nary faculty. But lest the assuniption may 
appear proudly egotistical—nay, savour too 
strongly of vanity, in this modest age, be it 
known, that my poo to notoriety for 
this singular gift, are but on an humble 
score, being neither more nor less than for 
possessing an inherent love for the Pic- 
TURESQUE. ; 

Now having said thus much, I will endea- 
vour to show how this marvellous faculty 
had birth—call me Ecotist, if it be your 
pleasure, for I am of the old school, and 
save a world of circumlocution, (being too 
old now to alter) by persisting to pen my 
sage observations in the first person—I my- 
self I, hating congeniality with my ancient 
friends,* Baron M** ***s, and Mr. 
C***e, among the other ten thousand 
innovations, those of rr and we, as though 
in this mincing age, every man must mince 
the matter of propria persona, and wo! 
his brains to stand-before the world after all, 
like another Tom Fool, his own amanuensis, 
by writing as though mister some-one-clse 
sat at his elbow and prompted every line. 
Well, gentle reader, I will endeavour to 
shew thee how this faculty arose in my 
mind, how far it has been indulged (if it 
haye bounds), what have been its concoml- 
tants, and what an unceasi source of hap- 
piness it has been from early infancy to the 
present moment—and what a solace midst a 
multitude of cares; for its interest has 
“ grown with my growth, strengthened with 
my strength,” and ‘I may add, has Jength- 
ened, through God’s goodness, with my 
thread of life. 

A foolizh fellow wrote, when I was a boy, 
a book against religion, and by way of 





* Among these is that innovation which has 
banished = A from table. ‘The sterling Mr. ~ 7 
who has outlived all his family, resides wi ‘ 
worthy matron who keeps a boarding house, de 
is alittle romantic, and he a little f 
“© Will you take a bit of tart,” asks the good 
lady every day—‘‘ No Madam,” invariably an- 
swers the guest, “ but I will take a bit of pie. . 
This is all in good part, and the recurrence, 
verily believe, contributes to lengthen his et. 
I know not two worthier souls than he and 
Baron; and both, my seniors by many yes 
read without spectacles. 
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proeme, like many a modern coxcomb, la- 
mented being ‘* born amidst the wilds of sa- 
perstition,” saying, “‘ some of the briars 
and thorns yet stuck about him.” Now, I 
was born in the midst of this bustling me- 
tropolis, and, au contruire, delight ia many 
of the honest prejudices of my yonthful 
days. Time sanctified the past, the fu- 
ture day by day burst upon me, always 
thankful for continuance here, like a bright 
morning ray that awakened to new action 
from a happy dream. And when the last 
sun is destined to set upon me, may I watch 
its departure witha holy smile, and bless 
Heaven for my long sojournment in my mor- 
tal tenement. 

Yes, young men and maidens, I was born 
more than seventy years ago, and have as 
distinct a recollection of the appearance of 
op Lonpon, of London as it was, as tho’ 
in one vast Panorama, it stood now dis- 
played before my eyes ; and the events of 
the greater part of this long peried are to me 
as of recent date. A journal, which i have 
occasionally kept, has helped the powers of 
reminiscence, so that past images by its aid, 
like the new mode of perpetuating impres- 
sions by the steel cylinder in this stupendous 
age of invention, are never worn out, but 
the rather are ever being renewed.—And 
this, I humbly conceive, is the principal 
member in that extraordinary machine de- 
wominated memory. 

My father was a manufacturer, and resid. 
ed ina part of the metropolis, in the very 
heart of, a cluster of old buildings ; his work- 
shops were picturesque and rude, and would 
have furnished abundant subjects for the 
oa of a Jan Stein, a ‘l'eniers, a Gerrard 

jouw, & Brauwer, or Ostade. . Plastered 
walls, grotesque implements for business, 
nooks crowded with hour glasses, obsolete 
tobacco-pipes, crazy lanterns, broken pitch- 
ers, and all the arcana that constitute the 
episodes to pictures of humble life. 

The men who worked on the premises 
were of a“ piece to form a whole,” every 
thing in manners and costume was “ fitting ;” 
and though comprising objects unsought or 
disregarded by the greater part of mankind, 
yet brought before the eye of taste by such 
rare geniuses as these, with the charm of 
graphic art, excite the admiration of euch 
as dwell with interest on “ the various scenes 
of many-coloured life’—of men of mind, 
however high their sphere. Hence we see 
such pictorial traits of homely customs, and 
inferior habits and manners, purchased at an 
immense price; and the interior of a smi- 
thy,+ a weaver’s garret, or a wheel-wright’s 
shed, forming the choicest ornaments of the 

walls, and these graphic treasures, 
bordered with massive frames of burnished 
gold. Such is the charm that the pic- 
turesque spreads over the cultivated ache | 
_ {In the midst of sucha otesque site, long 
since laid bare to give, place to modern imn- 
provement, I passed from infancy to youth 
—from youth to manhood. Among the 





t+ Who can have beheld the ictuse of th 
Scottish Distillery, by the inianitalte Wilkie and 
not enter into this feeling? ’ 
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workmen I delighted to end my leisure 
hours ; and during their suspensions ‘from la- 
bour, I listened. with indescribable interest 
to their tales of merriment, and enjoyed their 
artless controversies, and gg, song 
opinions upon passing events. Never did 
connoisseur character meet sith such a col- 
lection of originals as in my father’s attic 
stories. A lounge there was Hogarth’s de- 
light ; he knew all their private history—and 
many a foaming can had there been drank 
to his health, at his expence. He was a 
great favourite, and addressed each man by 
the friendly appellation of shop-mate. He 
had a joke for every one, and sometimes 
found his match. Onc and all swore he was 
the “ greatest limner in the world.” But 
more of him hereafter. 

Many a:nan employed from time to time 
in the manufactory, had been soldier, sailor, 
or wariner ; und there, during a succession of 
years, might be met some workman from 
every county in the land, at his department 
of the loom. Some sluggard, who, like 
Hogarth’s idle apprentice, sat sleeping at 
the beam; some unfavoured drudge, with 
more industry than skill; some songster 
blythe, that beguiled the long hours of la- 
bour; and some silent money-saving wight, 
that bought Ais winter candles by the pound 
—nor “ lent to none.” And there too worked 
one genius, the wonder of the shop, and 
poorest of them all. For there were some 
of every cast, a woultifarious group, from 
great to little, an epitome of all mankind. 

Well do I remember the antiquated work- 
shop on a winter’s night, the Mother Ship- 
ton chimney picce in each corner, with the 
oncwes baking for the workmen to take 

ome for supper ; and some worn out old 
weaver, keeping each property separate, and 
giving each as its rind crisped a friendly 
turn. 

How many curious prints, old martial 
songs, aid dismal ditties, old even then, now 
sixty years ago, do I yet remember word 
for word, pasted on the walls—walls which 
time had smoked into endless fantastic 
scenes,—grottoes, and caves, and landscapes 
wild, to some of which my young imagina- 
tion gave a “ local habitation and a naine,” 
seenes that, verily, I now could paint. And 
well do I remember the names of some old 
worthies, inscribed with candle-smoeke upon 
the low plastered ceiling, who had worked 
on the premises before I was born, and who 
had been kind to ‘‘ .yunag master” in his ju- 
venile days, long gone to their humble graves, 
in ostentatious pomp,t followed by the fellow 
members of a Burying Club, im mournful 
train. Circumstances that excited sympathies 
and interests in my youthful breast not to be 
found in novels or romances, wrapping ‘me 


t It was-the custom among the steady work- 
men of a manufactory in these days, to subscribe 
to a Burial Club. 1 remember several of these 
fifty years. ago. A miniature pattern of the coffin 
lidused to hang ont as a sign at the houses where 
these instituttons were held. The male mourners 
were furnished with cloaks, and the females with 
hoods and scarfs. A funeral procession of such 
wasan affecting sight. There were no radicals 
in these better times. 
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in reflections that opened my mind to tena- 
derness, and.up to this hour have claimed my 
charitable offices for all honest hard working 
handicraftsmen and anechanics. 

Surely every manufactory of long standing 
has its history ; but what manufactory has had 
its historian? Perhaps 1 am the first chron- 
icler of the “ simple annals of the poor.’ 
The first, at least, who put their history ia 
print. And what if the fates should so or- 
dain, that this my biography should here- 
after stand side by side, in russia binding and 
gilt leaves, with Plutarch, Bacon, Clarendon, 
and Johnson, juscrilei too on the baek with 
the author’s name !! 

Yes, every nunufactory of long standing 
has its history, and the oral chronicle of some 
aged workman is heard with silent attention 
hy tae grand children and great-grand-chil- 
dren of Robert or William, Jeffery or Watt, 
and their skill as workmen, what they could 
weave in a given time, who could best ex- 
ecute this and that, with all the connoissenr- 
ship that belongs to the ‘‘ arte and mysterye” 
of every craft. Their risques by laad and sea— 
for what community has not its wanderers ; 
their pleasures and griefs at home, their 
prowess with the fist, their lively sober 
pranks and graye drunken frolies, or marked 
circumstance, or memorable feat, e h to 
dub them herogs in their sphere, and.fill the 
thoughts of their admiring posterity with a 
becoming pride, such as the great are wont 
to feel when speaking ofa Milton or a Pope, a 
Marlborough ora Hawke ; andI verily believe 
any one of my father’s men would as soon 
have committed sacrilege, as have mytilated 
the carved name of an old fellow work- 
man, or obliterated the impression of the 
chalked ‘‘ hand next the heart,” stamped 
upon the plastered wall by some worthy who 
had left such memorial when some new freak 
or mistertune had again urged him to enlist 
as soldier or marine, or take the bounty 
for another trip to sea. 

I do remember too, some returned no 
more ; others lived to meet again their old 
colleagues ; and then how often haye I been 
delighted to witness the warm and eager 
shake of the hand all round, and the hearty 
* welcome shopmate,” a term of genuine 
friendship that always went to my heart. 

It was then the looms awere still for a ayhile, 
and he that kept tie beer-score for the week 
quickly dispatched some willing apprentice 
urehin to the Black Horse; and soon the 
clanking of the gallon pewter pot was heard 
upon the stairs, full to the brim with stout 
porter, crowned with frothy head, to hail the 
wanderer’s return. These were the dings 
1 was used to see above, whilst another scene, 
a sort of counterplot, was brewing all-the- 
while below. 

Know then, courteous reader, J am deserib- 
ing the times long past, when customs were 
homely, when master, alas! I say it! when 
master, true to the spirit of his age, was only 
as it were the upper woskinan of bis own 
factory. - The shop was his delight, when es- 
caped from one of the long fits of the gout, 
which he soul was always giving avarn- 
ing to quit, although he teok more care to 





invite that troublesume tenant of his frail 
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tenement, than prudence or the good council 
of his wife did warrant. But when the tor- 
mentor was, with the doctor, fairly sent a 
packing—it was then my father and my 
mother, at the foot of the stairs, were wont 
to hold discourse. 

She, though liberal and kind and boundless 
in benevolence, never augured any good when 
one of these expatriates came back to the 
manufactory ,for sad disorganization then pre- 
vailed. Long tales of ‘‘ hair-breadth scapes,” 
seduced industry, who laid her hour-glass 
upon its side to join the group of gossips, 
and deep draughts of beer were swallowed 
as it should seem, for no other purpose but 
to render curiosity still more thirsty. 

How eloquent on these occasions was my 
mother, “‘ Fye,” she would say, and tell my 
inconsiderate father the hundred-thousandth 
time, “‘ such doings were not the way to 
maintain the respectability of the concern ; 
I would not go among them,” said the sen- 
sible housewife, ‘“‘ your presence only con- 
firms them in their habits of thoughtlessness, 
and you lessen your reputation by such mis- 
placed indulgence.” a think I see him now, 
with his manly countenance, impatient of re- 
proof, the more impatient because conviction 
whispered him the admonition was too true. 
Yet faulty as he was, in this he ever showed 
a virtue ; he never expostulated the matter 
with my mother, ‘but left her the victor of 
the argument, and hobbled up to the shop. 
The temptation was too strong. 

The wily rogues, how well they knew the 
“length of master’s foot.” “ Master,” says one 
and all, “we are right glad tosee you amongst 
us once again—You have had a long bout of 
it worthy sir,” and already some attentive 
wight had wiped a rush-bottomed chair with 
his shirt sleeve, and another had placed a 
folded jacket, a footstool for his gouty limb. 

My uncle Toby never looked more bene- 
volently on Trim, than did the master of the 
shop on those good fellows who offered 
him these attentions, and kind gratulations. 
No captain was ever more beloved by his 
crew—and woe to any unlucky wight of the 
Black Horse, or Chequers, thatdared to men- 
tion him disrespectfully, for there were some 
prime boxers in his employ.—None might 
presume to speak a wry word of him but’ 
themselves ; and then ’twas said in “‘ sober 
sadness, and soon forgot.” 

Sometimes affairs, even in the beat regu- 
lated quarters, will run untowardly. Satur- 
day night would come, and the reflections of 
next day, when /dleness peeped into the pot 

b 


and beheld the short commons y 
Desert ;—an unoty pot’s a rueful sight to a 
poor man’s good woman and hu babes 


at Sunday dinner time. *Twas then mur- 

murs would be heard against old master, and 

John or Jerry would join inthe reviling, to 

keep the peace. But these feclings lasted 

not longer than Monday morn, when reso- 

lution led them early and soder to the loom 

again ; and taking opinion in the general, there 

was not a rey 7 the crazy premises that 

would not have laid “‘ down his life” for the; 
master and commander of the gatrison. 


(End of Chap, I.) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


FATAL ATTEMPT TO REACH THE SUMMIT 
OF MONT BLANC. 
Geneva, August 28. 

** Dr. Hemel, a Russian physician, was 
commissioned by the- Emperor to ascend 
Mont Blane, in order to make experiments 
upon the accelerated pulsation of the blood 
in those high regions: for this purpose, he 
made his preparations at Geneva, and fur- 
nished himself with a great variety of instru- 
ments, some of chide. beloved to Mr. de 
Saussure. On the morning of the 18th of 
August, he set out from Chamouny, with 
three companions, two of whom were Eng- 
lish and one a Genevese, and twelve guides. 
The day was remarkably fine, and there was 
every probability of the continuance of that 
heat, which, for some time before, had been 
greater in this country: than had been re- 
membered for many years. By night-fall 
they reached, without any obstacle, the 
Grand Mulet, a lofty and bare rock, which 
rises from the midst of the snow, and affords 
tolerable protection to those persons who 
are hardy enough to attempt this ascent. 
They had scarcely made their dispositions 
for the night, when a thunder storm came 
on with violent wind and rain,which drenched 
them to the skin, and rendered it very difii- 
cult for them to keep their tent up. The 
next merning was so misty and cloudy that 
they thought it dangerous to proceed ; and 
resolving to remain where they were till the 
weather should alter, they sent two guides 
to Chamouny for provisions. The next night 
was much more tranquil than the former 
had been ; and when they were roused by 
their guides at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
they found the stars shining bright, and the 
appearance of the weather upon the whole 
much improved. Still, as there were clouds 
about, they resolved to postpone their depar- 
ture for two hours —The Genevese gentle- 
man had suffered so much in the ascent from 
shortness of breath, that he determined to 
return, at any rate, to Chamouny ; andat 4 
o’clock, he set out with two guides on the 
descent, and Dr. Hemel, with the two other 
gentlemen, procee'ed to ascend ; by nine in 
the morning, they reached the GrendPlateau, 
the last halting place, within an hour and a 
half’s walk of the summit. The horizon was 
perfectly clear, and the sun was now shining 
with all its splendour. They were all in the 
highest spirits. The guides threw down 
their ladders, declaring, as all danger was 

assed, that they would no longer be encum- 

red with them. . Hemel attached a 

r to the leg of a carrier pigeon, on 
vhich was wien, arrivés & la:Cime de 
Mont Blanc, le, 90 d@ Aout a ——heure du 
matin, leaving a space for the insertion of 
the hour when they had actually accom- 
plished their object. They breakfasted, and 
about 10 set out from the Grand Platcau, 
skirting the ascent towards the summit, 
the guides leading the way. They had not 
proceeded far, ap to the mid-leg in snow, 
when they all felt a sudden pressure upon 
the leg, which they could ‘net account, 
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and in an instant the whole party was over- 
whelmed by the snow from above, and pre- 
cipitated to a considerable distance towards 
the Grand Plateau. One of the English. 
men, who was stronger than the rest of the 
arty, was the first to extricate himself, and 
saw not a human being near him ; others 
of the party emerged by degrees, one by 
one Five guides were still missing; an anxi- 
ous search was immediately commenced, 
and a crevice was at length discovered, which 
they had all narrowly escaped, and into 
which the guides had fallen. Two of them 
were happily rescued; but though the search 
was continued with thé utmost hazard for 
an hour and a half,.the other three could no 
where be found. At the reiterated instances 
of the rest of the guides, Dr. H. and his com- 
panions very reluctantly determined: to set 
forth on their return to Chamouny, which 
place they reached by 10 o’clock at night.” 





ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS.—No. II. 


Among the many kinds of omens used by 
the ancients may be reckoned Sneezing, to 
which they appear to have paid a very par- 
ticular observance: indeed divine honours 
were thought due to it, and Atheneus, in 
endeavouring to prove that sneezing was 
sacred, observes, that as the head was gene- 
rally accounted holy from it being customary 
to swear by it, so likewise were sneezes that 
proceeded from it to be reverenced as holy : 
in short,Aristotle * in express terms tells us, 
that sneezing «vas considered a deity, ‘To 
Tiropudy Sov ryepchzx. Xenophon fF likewise 
says, that the soldiers unanimously worship- 
ped it as a god. Whether however this 
be the fact or not, there can be fittle doubt 
but that sneezing was in great regard among 
the ancients ; fur if a man happened to snecze 
at certain times, or on a particular side, this 
was considered as a sufficient reason for cither 
dissuading them from, or persuading them 
to, business of the greatest importance. Thus 
when Themistocles was in the act of offering 
sacrifice, three beautiful captives were 
brought to him, and at the same moment, 
the fire burnt clear and bright, and a sneeze 
happened on the right hand, upon which the 
soothsayer Euphrantides, embracing him, pre- 
dicted the memorable * victory which he 
afterwards obtained ¢. Anda similar sneeze 
happening while Xenophon was making a 
speech, was the cause of their constituting 
him general. That the observance of this 
superstition was ¥ery ancient, appears from 
the virgins in Theocritus s. who thus con- 

ratulate Menelaus upon his marriage with 
elen : 
Orbit yepSe’, cayad0s Tig iwiwrage igxrpiy 
cos 
Es Ewcercs. 
Homer || also alludes to this custom, when 
he thus introduces Penelope rejoicing at 0 
sneeze of her son Telemachus : 





———— 





* Problem. sect. xxxiii. cap. 7. 
+ De Expeditione Cyri. lib. iii. 

t Themistocles Vita in Plutarch. 
§ Idyll. xviii. ver. 16. 


\| Odyss. viii. 
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Ov x, ogaang & aos vids twinge. 
Sneezing it appears, however, was notalways 
a lucky omen, but depended ina great mea- 
sure’ on the alteration of circumstances : 
Theocritus {| makes the sneezing of the cu- 
pids to have been an unfortunate omen to a 
certain lover : 

Lopexides piv tgwrts Extwragor. 
And according to the scholiast on this pas. 
sage, Tay Wrapumy o pty dow wPéAsuos, ob 3} 
BaxCrpol. Some sneezes are profitable, 
others prejudicial. When Xenophon was 
persuading his soldiers to engage the enemy, 
asneeze Was accounted su dangerous an 
omen, that they appointed. public pore to 
expiate it. If any person sneezed between 
midnight and the following noen, it was 
fortunate ; but if from noon till midnight, it 
was unfortunate ; and Aristotle * has endea- 
youred to explain the reason of this differ- 
ence. Ifa man sneezed at the table while 
they were clearing it, or if another happened 
to sneeze upon his left hand, it was unlucky ; 
if on the right hand, however, it was lucky. 

If, in the undertaking any business, ¢zco or 
Sour sneezes happened, it was a lucky omen, 
and was a sufficient encouragement for a 
man to proceed in it; if more than four, the 
omen was neither good nor bad ; and if one 
or three, ic was unlucky: and if two men 
were deliberating on any business, and both 
of them happened to sneeze together, it was 
apropitious omen. I shall now conclude 

this paper with some remarks on spitting. 
Spitting was generally considered by the 
ancients as an action of abhorrence and de- 
testation, and the averter of omens; thus 
‘by spitting into the bosom, it was supposed 
that fascinations were averted; this custom 
it is conjectured, was practised in the time 
of Theocritus, from the following -verse of 
Callimachus, which is cited by the scholiast 
on Theocritus : 





, .y ~ 
Ariper, Tob xdATrolow immotecs yuvainss. 


We must observe, however, that this was 
done thrice, three being considered a pecu- 
liarly sacred number. Hence Dameetas, 
who is introduced by Theocritus +, repre- 
senting the behaviour of Polyphemus, having 
praised himself, adds, that by the advice of 
old Cotyttaris, he had thrice spat into his 
bosom, to prevent fascination : 


2; pn Boonavrba d tels ig tnov Emruca MoA- 
wo" 
Tavira yae & yexke pi Korurragis ifedidadty. 


Hence it was usual to reprove those who 
assumed more than they had a right, by 
telling them to spit into their bosoms ; an 
example of which occurs in Lucian t. In 
order to avert fascinations from infants, the 
=e tied a thread, composed of differ- 

jours, about the neck of the child, then 
spat on the ground, and taking up the spittle 
mixed with dirt, put it upon the forehead 


and lips of the infant ; and there is evidently 





q Idyll. vii. ver. 96. 

* Problem. sect. xxxiii. cap. 11, 
+ Idyll. vi. ver, 39. 

t Taeig § Ev Xai. 
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an allusion to this custom in the following 
lines of Persius §: © 

Ecce avia, aut metuens Divum matertera, cunis 
Exemit puerum : frontemque atque unda labella 
Infami digito, et éustralibus ante salivis 

Expiat, urentes oculos inhibere perita. 

It was also usual among the ancients to spit 
three times into their bosoms at the sight of 
a madman, or one afflicted with an epilepsy, 
and Theorritus || has preserved this custom : 


ye tels iss iby Exrvce xéAmor. 


and this was done, as has been before re- 
marked, in defiance as it were of the omen, 
and as a mark of the greatest contempt and 
aversion. And the custom of our modern 
pugilists spitting in their hands before the 
comidencement of their combat, is no doubt 
made use of from the superstitious idea that 
formerly existed, that spitting was the means 
of averting witchcraft, thereby giving 
a shrewder blow to his antagonist. Boys in 
the north of England have a custom of spit- 
ting their — or, as they call it, their sau/ 
or soul, when required to make asseverations 
in an affair of consequence. The colliers 
also, in their combinations for the purpose of 
obtaining an increase of wages, are said to 
spit upon a stone together, by way of cement- 
ing their confederacy: and it is likewise a 
custom among us, when persons agree in 
sentiment, or are of the same party, for 
them to make use of this popular saying, 
“< they spit upon the same stone.” 
Caius. 

ce 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dear Sir,—I send with great pleasure the 
following extract of a communication which 
I have received from a friend at Paris. 
Paris, Sept. 17, 1820 
* On Monday last the Ilth of 
this month, a truly singular experiment was 
repeated in the Academy of Sciences, with 
complete success, for the purpose of demon- 
strating the influence of galvanic, or rather 
voltaic electricity on the magnetic needle. 
If the wire made to communicate with the 
two poles of the pile of volta is held over * 
the needle at a small distance, and in a situa- 
tion pas to its direction, the needle in- 
stantly quits the magnetic meridian, where 
it is supposed to have remained in equili- 
brium and at rest. This deviation may ex- 
tend to 45*. If you place the wire below 
the needle, a similar deviation is observed, 
but in a contrary direction; that is, from 
North to East, if the first has been from 
North to West; and vice versa. + 


* * 





§ Sat. ii. ver. 31. 

\| Idyll. xx. ver. II. 

* Bya slip of the pen, my correspondent 
has written au dessous, (below) in both places ; yn- 
doubtedly, he meant to write au dessus (above) 
in one of them; but which I cannot deter- 
mine. L, ; 

t+ The word if again causes uncertainty 
here ; but the result is sufficiently remarkable to 
excite curiosity, and induce a repetition of the 
experiment. : 
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The first idea of this experiment Is due to 

M. Oersted t, a very distinguished Danish 
hilosopher. It is calculated fo interest the 
iends of science, even without anticipatin 

how it may be at some future time applied. 

Was not the magnetic needle a mere object 

of curiosity, long before it directed the en- 

— in making a survey, or guided the 
ld navigator across the ocean? 





CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir. — The idea of consuming smoke, 
whence, if practised on the large scale 
to which the public attention is at pre- 
sent directed, so much advantage is anti- 
cipated, is by no means of recent formation. 
In the memoirs of the Academie Royale des 
Sciences, &c. for 1686, there is an account of 
an invention for this purpose by M. Dalesme, 
an academician, introduced under the title 
of ‘* Reflewions de M. de la Stire sur la 
machine qui consume la fumée, inventée par 
M. Dalesme.”’ This M. (Phillipe) de la 
Stire, for there were two academicians of the 
name, was royal professor of mathematics 
and architecture, and author of many papers 
on subjects connected with the sciences in the 
Memoirs of the Academy, as well as a con- 
siderable number of separate works. The 
— of Dalesme’s contrivance, (which 

the way is not weer SS ex- 
plained in the paper alluded to,) was to 
make the smoke and flame descend by a 
tube through the burning charcoal, whereb 
they (sic in orig.) were entirely consumed. 
Charbon, is the word used here, in allusion 
toa fire of wood ; of course, the meaning is 
equally applicable to coals, as used in this 
country. I remain, your constant reader, 

London, Sept. 23d. 1820. J.G 
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FirzapaM, THE Sa1Lor-Poer. 

Our notice of this individual having 
excited a verystrong interest, we have 
had several letters requesting us to 
assist in directing and promoting a plan 
for his benefit, and offering aid in 
various ways. Nothing could be more 
grateful to our feelings, than to co-ope- 
rate in such a duty, and help to rescue 
so much of genius from poverty and 
depression. But we had truly stated, 
that we had no knowledge whatever of 
the poet, except what his works and 
our anonymous friend had afforded. 
We have not at present, even the means 
of tracing him ; and the annexed letter, 
which we received too late for last 
week's Literary Gazette only corrobo- 
rates the truth of our representation, 
without giving us any clue to the object 
of our solicitude. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—‘“‘ The Harp of the Desert by a Poor 








~ } See Literary Gazette, No. 186. 














peers by us on his own account; and we 
hamcut, that ootwithstanding its great merits, 
the sale has ‘been so very limited, that we 
have not been able to repay the author the 
expences it cost him in printing; although, as 
a stated, ge time labour- 
ni ° 

ad We ave, Your obedient servants, 

Charing Cross, WuitMore and Fenn, 
Sept. Diet, 1820. 

We called on Messrs. Whitmore and 
Fenn, but they knew nothing of the 
“* Whereabouts’’ of Fitzadam ; and we 
have at this time no other hope, but 
that this explanation may meet his eye, 
or the eye of someone who knows him, 
Nanay 54 of some of our literary friends 
about Edinburgh,) and thus lead to his 
communicating with us; by which, in 
the usual language of advertisements, 
we can assure him, he will hear of 
something to his advantage. 








FINE ARTS, 


ON ENCAUSTIC GLASS PAINTING, 
BY DR. SCHWIEGHAUSER. 

The art of encaustic painting on glass, that 
is, the art. of burning transpareut coloured 
images on glass, was os from the be- 
ginniag of the eighteenth century, so that it 
may be said to have been lost towards the 
middle of that century. This could scarcely 
have happened had not the art of glass-mak- 
ing been so much changed since Kunkel’s 
time, and continual improvements been 
made in the beauty, clearness, and size of 
the panes of glass, the utility, novelty, and 
iow price of which caused painted windows 
to go out of fashion. 

t is true there had been always workmen, 
especially glaziers, who employed themselves 
in repairlog old painted windows, or in com- 
posing new ones ; but they for the most part 
anade shift with old coloured glass, with 
which they formed new pictures as well 
as they could : and they seldom endeavoured 
to re-tiscover lost colours. Hence we have 
in several countries traces of the continuation 
of glass painting in the eighteenth century, 
from which some critics have thonght them- 
selves authorized to believe that this art never 
was lost. 

In truth, when we reflect that the writings 
of Kunkel and Levieil upon this art were 
published, the first at a time when glass 
painting was still practised, and the latter 
soon adterwards, we can discover no other 
reason why we can no longer work after the 
precepts of those masters, than the softuess 
of our glass at present, and the difference of 
its component parts, compared with the 
glass of earlier times. 

S glass was manufactured for econo- 
wmical purposes, there must have’ beeu co- 
loured glass ; for the first operations in me- 
tallurgy must have furnished dross; and, 
according to Count Caylus, arabasques seem 
to have been designed on coloured glass, be- 
fore the use of glass was.extensive. But the 
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in your last number, was | 








ides of making colo windows must 
have originated with the monks of the 
western world, who-were induced to adorn 
the churches of their convents with it, from 
the want of clear window glass. It seems 
too that the monks were at first in the ex- 
clusive possession of the art of preparing the 
colours, and staining the glass ; that in the 
sequel, as may be conjectured from Leyieil’s 
work, the glass painters obtained the colours, 
or entire coloured plates, from them, which 
they manufactured in large quantities, or had 
got made in glasshouses to which they had 
easy access. Hence perhaps it may come, that 
till the fifteenth century, little glass painting 
was done, except for church windows. 

i ar oe we glass was co- 
ow rough and through, and figures were 
composed wal by joining together several 
pieces of glass. Afterwards opake and semi- 
transparent shadowings were burnt in upon 
such glass coloured through and through. 
Still luter, the colourless glass was coloured 
on one side, and where it was necessary, the 
colour ground off again, till at length shadows 
were burnt in on one side and colours on the 
other. 

Though by these and various other cha- 
racteristics it may be easily discovered to 
what century a glass painting belongs, yet 
the ancient glass paintings have certain ge- 
neral physical aud chemical properties, so 
that we cannot affirm that our modern artists 
have recovered the ancient art, unless their 


ae on glass pussess the same properties. 
In the present state of chemistry it is easy 
to prepare and burn in upon glass, a coloured 
borax glass, or a-very fluid lead glass ; but as 
such ,painting may be easily effaced by mu- 
riatic or nitrous acid, or caustic alkali, tests 
which the ancient glass paintings resist, unless 


indeed they are too slightly burnt in, such | Egg 


modern glass paintings do not authorize us 
to infer the re-discovery or the restoration of 
the ancient lost art. ‘ 

If therefore the glass paintings of M. Bir- 
renbach* bear the above mentioned tests, and 
have, in other respects, the paren! proper- 
ties of those of the ancients, they have a great 
advantage over those of the manufactories 
of Berlin, Vienna, and Dresden : but if this 
is not the case, M. Birrenbach has, like them, 
only invented a new kind of glass painting. 
It would be necessary to expose to the same 
tests all modern glass penengs, Daw rps 
those of M. Frank at Munich, M. Diehl at 
Paris, and M. Egginton at Birmingham, be- 
fore we can assert that any of them have re- 
discovered or restored the ancient encaustic 
glass painting. 

he ancients did much with small means ; 
they joined little pieces of glass together to 
compose their figures. It is seldom that 
more than three colours are found in one 





* M. Birrenbach is an ingenious artist of 
Cologne, who. asserts that he has recovered the 
ancient method of gigss painting; he proposes 
to communicate the secret by way of subgcrip- 
tion, and wants 200 subscribers at about 10 gui- 
neas each... The Prussian goverament at Cologne 
hasgixen bim 400 dollars by way of encourage- 
ment. , 












piece of glass. ‘The ancient glass is 
almost wholly composed of poutine 
metal-like shadowing, which laid on of dif- 
ferent thicknesses gives different tions 
on the one side; on the other yellow and 
blue, and consequently green ; or red, ground 
down and left dead white, or painted yellow 
where the red was ground down; and finally, 
blackish, brown, pr_ grew shadowing applied 
behind for darker shades or half transparent 
tints. The rest consists in optical illusion 
well applied, and in joining the pieces of 
glass with lead. We ought not to be sur- 
prized that ancient and often very valuable 
glass paintings, are disfigured by joinings or 
flaws ; the ancients were not more certain or 
more fortunate in the cooling of the glass 
than we are. 

We meet likewise with paintings on trans- 
parent whitish glass, executed in a grey sha- 
dowing only, without any other colour, which 
the French call en grisaille. Such pieces 
are generally painted by great masters, who 
would not spend their time in the trouble- 
some operation of laying on the colours. 

Among the artists who have attempted 
during fhe eighteenth century to restore 

lass painting, and of whom I have any know. 
agte is a Dannecker of Strasburg, who, 
between the years 1750 and 1760, restored 
some windows in the minster, and some of 
whose paintings are to be seen in the library 
of that city ; but which in their physical and 
chemical qualities do not come up to those 
of the ancients. I remember also to have 
read of an English artist, who between the 
years 1780 and 1790, is said to have asked 
200 guineas for a glass painting only a few 
inches high and broad, executed by him. It 
seems to me that it was Francis inton, 
whose successor I presume to be Raphael 
inton in Birmingham, who is stated w 
have received a commission for a church in 
Italy. 

hasten artist is Mr. John George Bithler 
of Urach. I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining several of his paintings, and have 
told him personally that several of his 
colours cannot stand the test of muriatic and 
nitrous acid. I also pointed out to hima 
means of avoiding this fault, and he wrote 
me word that he had afterwards done sv. 
But he knew how to prepare the beautiful 
sanguine red of the ancients, and to lay on 
yellow in various gradations from the palest 
straw to the deepest orange, on the same 

late of glass; many that he burnt were one 
‘oot high. , 

As I occupied myself, for my recreation, 
from 1803 to 1811, in trying to find out the 
colours of the ancient glass painting, I ob- 
tained such satisfaciory results that I was for 
some time tempted to make them peel 
but I desisted, because I feared that I might 
injure meritorious artists, who had spent time 
and money in acquiring similar knowledg e. 

I have examined some painted d D 
glasses of the manufacture of Mr. Mohp, 
who, if I mistake not, worked first.at Schwe- 
rin, then at Dresden, and now in Berlin; and 
another similar drinking glass, which was 
shewn me as coming from a Vienna manu- 
factory ; and I found that the eolours.cannot 
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the mineral acids and dye, and in gene- 
“i not the physical and chemical 

roperties of the ancient glass paintings. 

e most beautiful, striking, and splendid 
glass painting of our times, is said to that 
of M Diehl, porcelain manufacturer, at Paris. 
He has executed paintings, and exhibited 
them for money, consisting of one piece six 


feet high and five feet wide, each of which is, 


said to have been four times in the fire. 
There is only one little drawback, viz. that it 
is not permitted to view the paintings at a 
shorter distance than eight feet. 

Ihave not yet seen any of the perform- 
ances of Mr. Frank in Nuremberg, and am 
therefore unable to give any account of them. 


I however consider.it as.certain, that an artist | 


who has a porcelain or glass manufactory at 
command will make a more rapid progress 
than one who is destitute of this advantage. 

In the late exhibition of the works of 
French industry, there were some new spe- 
cimens, said to be very satisfactory, of the 
performances of Mr. Mortelique Devilly, 
who, together with Mr. Golett, is mentioned 
as a good painter on glass, in a report of 
Lenoir’s in the Moniteur, and from this in 
the Archives des Decouvertes, for 1811, 
where their works are described. 

Of the works of M. Birrenbach, I have 
had an opportunity of examining but one pic- 
ture burnt in on glass. It was of one colour, 
painted only on one side of the glass, with a 
brown colour, which was very smooth; with- 
out being shining, and of various degrees of 
transparency, because it was laid in of dif- 
ferent thicknesses. By the judicious intro- 
daction* of the lights, and the force of the 
shadows, it prodyced a powerful effect. The 
colour bore the test with mineral acids, and 
caustic lye ; but it is a colour-which is not 
met with in ancient glass paintings. If M. 
Birrenbach’s other colours possess the first 
quality, his method probab y deserves the 
preference to others of modern date ; but this 
is still to be examined and determined. 

I hardly think, however, that M. Birren- 
bach will get 200 subscribers at 10 guineas 
each, unless sovereigns and princes interest 
themselves to procure for their dominions 
this new enjoyment, which would be the 
more desirable if it could restore the ancient 
solemn gloom to our churches, in which at 
present every thing appears too lightf. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
[By Correspondents.] 


FROM THE ITALIAN, 
———— E pur mi alletta 
Il piacer della campagna. . 





Sweet spot! it is not for f bi 
"Tis not for thy eerie apy sre 
yonder dell I would rather dwell, 
Ob, "ti be a jewell’d queen. 
not to stray at breaking da: 
___ While thy flowers are glistening, still, 
* Scratching in. 
+ The writer does not seem to be 
with several British artists, eminent in thi 





inted 


r art . 
some of whose orange have been noticed 
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And drink of the stream like a silver gleam 
That floats down thy purple hill. 
But who could gaze on thy evening’s rays, 
Who breathe its breath of balm, 
But like a spell feel o’er her steal, 
The hearts’ delicious calm ? 
And sweeter to rest by yon wood-dove’s nest, 
On the heath and the blossomed broom, 
Than sleepless to lie in thé canopy, 
Hung round with pearl and plume. 
_ TRISSINO. 





THE EPYPAPHS. 
A Critique on London Burial Grounds, 
A resurrection man, named Joe, 
Did with a brother through the Church-yard go, 
Which two new marble tombs set quite a grace 
on: 
Upes the first, “* Here lies,’’ et cetera, 
The per pe, Sean Sra ood saw, 
And said, ‘* Here no one lies, but the stone- 
me*on!”’ 


* That’s a wrong epitaph then (quoth his friend), 
But is that juster on the next that’s penned, 

All ‘ Sacred to the Memory’ of the dead !”’ 
‘Faith (answered the vile scoffing ratcal Joe), 
Our Surgeon’s Hall, knows ’tis more apropos ; 

It left nought sacréd else in this grave-bed.”’ 

Hob Goblin. 





Hor. Lib. 1, Ep. xi, To BULLATIVS, IMITATED. 
To Dr. J. G. Leath. 

What thinks, my Leath, of Horace? what of 
Rome, 

Fam'd through the world for Peter's sacred 
dome? 

What of Versailles, once more the Bourbons’ 
court ? 

Say, are they less or greater than report ? 

Or are they all: to Thames and London mean, 

Paris a village, and a ditch the Seine ? 

Or is your wish (like Gibbon and Voltaire), 

In some Swiss town, to brestle the Alpine air ? 

Or, sick of sailing, and with jolting sore, 

In Shetland would you dwéll,to move ho more ? 

Shetland you know (for Scotchmen meant by 


ven fate), 

Not Maw or'Scilly half so desolate : 
Yet have I wish’d, even there, for life, my lot, 
My friends forgetting, by my friends forgot, 
Far distant to behold the raging main, 
And ne’er be toss‘d upon its waves again *, 

But, neither he who rides from York to town, 
Whom mud bespatters, and whom showers half 

drown, 

Though hous’d in comfort at the Bear or Bell, 
Would choose for ever at an inn to dwell: 


_| Nor he, who from the East a cold has caught, 


For whose relief the reeking bath is brought, 

(Though the fierce pest remits, while he is in) 

Would sit for life in water to the chin. 

Nor Fah rat by storms to Helvoet, there 

To anon sell your yacht, and turn Myn- 
rt. ar et 


~ © Hor: Lib, 2. Ep. xie 
Quid tibi visa Chios, Bullati, notaque Lesbos ? 

id concinna Samos? quid Creesi regia Sardis? 
myrna gid, ot Colophon ? miajofa minorave 


a! $ 
Cunctaque D1 a et Tiberino flumine sor- 


An venit in votum Attalicis ex urbibus tina ? 
a en hy ade viarum ? 
Fidentis vicus ; tamen illi¢ vivere vellem, 
Oblitasqne meorum, oblives¢endus ot illis; 
Neptnnumi procule terra spectdre furentem. 
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Who, when the very flies in July sweat, . 
Needs wrap in woollen from the head to feet ? 
Or in December’s snows, and shivering air, 
Wants drawers of muslin for his only wear ? 
Or, through a crust of ice, to bathe in Thames ? 
Or fires in August, when the dog-star flames ? 
.And yet, my friend, to him, whose mind is right, 
Florence, and Venice are as needless quite. 
Then, while occasion favours, hasten home, 
And bless the distance between you and Romef. 

Whene’er kind Heaven a cheerful hour shall 


send, 
To take the gift a grateful hand extend. 
Nor to another year your joys postpone: 
Another year may come, and find you gone ; 
But, have it still, (where’er you dwell) to say, 
Not unenjoy’d my years have pass’d away |j. 

If sense and pru must to ease restore us, 
And not the wat’ry main wide-spread before us ; 
Those, who beyond the ocean run, will find 
Their climate chang’d, indeed, but not their 

mind, 
Laborious idleness! from place to place 
In ships and chariots happiness we chace. 
While, what you seek, is here:—is even at Skye: 
For ’tis, what reason can ajpne copply §- 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC *.- 


Non 2 sempre il mori, come altri crede 
Grave :---anzi 2 caro a chi contrito a Dio, 
Ogni cura mortal’ posta in oblio 

Qual gia s’en departi cotal s’en riede. 

Tasso. 


My race isalmost run, my days are nearly done, 
et my heart still is buoyant, my spirits are 


ght ; 
It is but as the blaze of the dying taper’s rays,— 
Life’s last vivid flash, ere it fades into night! 


Tn my day spring of youth, with a bosom full of 
truth, 
And feelings unwarped, or unwithered by 
poses $ 
With every sail unfurled, o’er the waves of the 
world 
My bark of existence sped gaily along. 


My pilot was Hope, and I fancied I could cope, 
If guided by him with that storm-troubled sea, 





+ Sed neque, qui Capué Romam petit, imbre 
lutoque 

Aspersus, volet in caupona yivere ; nec, qui 
Frigus collegit, farnos et balnea laudat, 
Ut fortunatam plené prestantia vitam ; 
Nec, si te validus jactaverit Auster in alto, 
Idcirco navem trans Aig#um mare vendas. 

+ Incolumi Rhodos et Mitylene pulchra facit, 

uod 


q ; 
Penula Solstitio, campestre nivalifus auris, 
Per bromam Tiberis, Sextili mense caminus. 
Dum licet, ac vultum servat Fortuna benignum, 
Romz# Jaudetur Samos, et Chios, et Rhodos ab- 


sens. 
| Tu, quamcumque Deus tibi fortunaverit 
horam, 
Grata sume manu; neu dulcia differ in annum ; 
Ut, quocumque loco fueris, vixisse libenter 
Te dicas : 
§ —— Nam si ratio et prudentia curas, 
Non locus effusi lat2 maris arbiter, aufert s 
Colum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare 
currant 


Strenua nos exercet inertia! navibus atque 
Quadrigis petinius bene vivere: quod petis, bic 
est: 
Est Ulubris animus si te non deficit eequus. 
* AiyAuld Robia Gray. 
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Till dashed on Passion’s rock, and shattered by 
the shock, 
I soon agg how unskilful a helmsman was 


But Yo flitted past, and tried in manya 
. ‘We both have grown wiser and steadier than 


of yore, 
The rack hath o’er us rolled, and now cheerily 
we hold 
Fora haven from whence we shall wander nu 
more ! 


My days are well nigh donc, my goal will soon 
won, 
And repose from the buffets of Fortune be 
mine, 
Where Hate, however fierce, or sorrow may. not 


pierce, 
To bid my cold bosom a moment repine. 
O, death !- I can brook on thy awful front to 


ook, 
And can turn to thee now with a heart void of 
gloom ;— 
To him whom Time can bring no balsam on its 
wing, « ‘ 
There snre must be healing, and rest in the 
temb, 
; Arion. 
ee eT A 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


Letter from a Wurtemburg Gentleman 
travelling in Italy. 

Naples, August 18, 1820. 

Tn order to escape the bad air, which be- 
gan to have an effect on my health, I resolv- 
ed to exchange Rome for Naples: Not only 
with a view to examine several remains of 
antiquity, but also to make myself acquaint- 
ed with the inhabitants of the mountains, I 
took the road by Velletri, Cora, Sezza, and 
Piperno, to Terracina. These are still 
=~ ancient Roman towns, built of stone, 
nely ‘situated about the mountains, and 
yery populous: the open country is very 
fertile. The inhabitants, though indus- 
trious, are miserably poor, which they as- 
cribe to the heavy taxes. They now speak 
every where with great joy of the Neapoli- 
tans, whom they ctherwise hate, as much 
as they do the Romans. They asked ume 
numberless questions respecting the States 
of Germany, and affrmed that the Germans 
were vety happy, in being able to travel 
‘about the world, and gain instruction, 
which it was impossible for them to do. It 
is not to be denied, that all the experience 
and knowledge, and therefore the character 


of this people, are still pretty much those of | ¢, 


antiquity; hence the greater quickness of 
their practical understanding of the affairs of 
life ; but we must infinitely lament the want 
of cultivation of the reason and the heart, 
which can only be effected by pure Chris- 
tianity, As the extracts from the Bible 
which are given to them in general contain 
only moral precepts, they know hardly any 
thing of religion and its eda ne and hence 
the habitually sensual - tendency of their 
lives. In general these people are very or- 
derly and good, especially when they have 
not spoiled by too frequent intercourse 
with travellers. When I came to Terracina, 





I was questioned preity strictly hy the police, 
what en do at Naples at such a critical 
time, aud why I had passed over the moun- 
tains? In the kingdom of Naples I found 
the people in the midst of rejoicings, sports, 
and dancing. The first thing I had to do 
was to put on @#tri-coloured cockade, which 
— me friendly treatment every where. 

ot only the towns, but the roads are occu- 
pied by a strong military force, as far as 
Gaeta, where it ceases. At the police office 
in the latter city, they asked me, “‘ whether 
the Romans were still asleep, or whether 
they would soon follow the example of Na- 
ples?” and other similar questions. After 
the sublime and quiet Rome, with its glo- 
rious works of art, Naples makes a very dis- 
agreeable impression, .which,is not removed 
on a nearer acquaintance, What thronging, 
driving, bustle, and noise! and for what ? 
It is in nature alone, who here pours into 
the lap of man all. her treasures, that we 
find the Divinity, about whom man gives 
himself no concern. The theatre, with its 
farces and its Turkish music, which over- 
wers all the nerves and senses, is their 
ighest. object, though all means are now 
employed to carry the madness still farther. 
The religious festivals resemble the ancient 
Bacchanalia, for they generally play Turkish 
music, and make ‘a noise for three nights 
together before the image of the Madonna, 
and a wooden punchinello vomits out fire- 
works, which are lighted by a priest. It 
strikes me as very remarkable, that the far- 
ther we advance to the South, the more do 
the religious festivals resemble the ancient 
Greek worship. The churches are without 
steeples, which none but the pious old 
German feeling, so noble and so great, could 
erect, as a symbol of the Christian religion, 
which leads upwards to heaven and_immor- 
tality. It is with a childish little bell, and 
the rhythm of a dance, that the people are 
summoned to appear before the eyes of the 
Eternal! The music of the mass, which 
ought to fill the heart with devotion, is still 
more adapted to the senses than the music 
of the theatre. The Society of the Carbo- 
nari has formed itself into lodges throughout 
the kingdom, which are now held openly : 
60 or 80,000 of them have likewise oryaniz- 
ed themselves as soldiers, to provide for 
the public security, and the observance of 
the constitution in the absence of the regu- 
lar troops, who are embarked for Palermo. 
It is a most animated scene when they go to 
do duty at the principal guard-house. Be- 


‘ore are some priests, then the tri-coloured 
standard, with Turkish music; then the 
Carbonari, in all kinds of dresses ; then the 
people, increasing like an avalanche as they 
proceed, rejoicing, and crying Evviva la 
Costitutione, il Ré, la Carbonaria ! and woe 
be to him whom they meet with his mouth 
shut. White handkerchiefs wave from all 
the windows, and a stranger in Naples thinks 
that the city must be destroyed, so great is 
the tumult; bat when they reach the place 
of their destination, the greatest noise ceases 


at once, and they all rr od if nothing 
had ha . From | to 25 pamphlets 


appear'every day, some of which breathe 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





a 





ell 
only vengeance against the late and the pres 
sent ministers, and against the Sicilians ; 
and they have already given occasion to 
some bloodsheil. There are also three or 
four journals written with great freedom. 
Sicily,except Palermo, is quiet, and the whole 
kingdom is now eneny safe ; for which 
reason the journals here have corplained 
very bitterly of some articles ia German jour- 
nals, especially the /igemeine Zeitung. 
(The Universal Gazette, published at Augs- 
burg, one of the most esteemed, and most 
ably conducted of the continental journals.) 

E. D. 





— 





THE DRAMA. 


Covent GarpEen.—In consequence of 
those law-suits, which were a joke to nobody 
but the Lord Chancellor, and a pleasure to 
nobody but the lawyers, much discord arose 
in that temple of harmony the Opera House. 
The season was however far advanced ; and 
it was hoped, that as winter had not fairly 
set in till May, it would not prematurely ter- 
minate before the end of August. But alas! 
what are the hopes of man! The check- 
takers received the severest of checks ; the 
scene-shifters could shift no longer; the 
dancers getting into debt, were likely to be 
laid by the heels ; the musicians came to a 
full stop; singers of the highest compass 
could not raise the lowest note ; the first of 
buffos and buffas, became the dullest devils in 
the world; and the orchestra conspiriog 
together, struck for wages under the leader 
of the band. Seeing that nothing could be 
done, as there was nothing in it, the treastrer 
carefully locked up his iron chest; and the 
door-keepers finding that the doors could 
keep themselves when shut, openly walked 
away. 

In this dismal state of things, the managers 
of Covent GardenTheatre, with really a lauda- 
ble feeling towards the unfortunate performers 
at the Italian House, and a praiseworthy 
anxiety to produce a new source of amuse- 
ment for the public, engaged the corps de 
ballet, to diversify and enrich for a limited 

eriod, the entertainments at Covent Garden. 
t might be anticipated, that this proof of 
zeal and diligence would have been liberally 
acknowledged by the frequenters of the 
theatre ; but it should seem as if the Genius 
of Evil had taken. entire possession of at 
least a portion of the people of this country. 
Instead of plaudits, hisses were heard ; and 
instead of approbation, opposition was the re- 
ward of a laudable exertion to please the Bri- 
tish public. Weare not in the habit of being 
grave in such matters as theatrical arrange- 
ments ; but unless we are prepared to pay 
homage to a spirit which would soon 
degrade us into a nation of brutes, and 
nasty ferocious growling brutes too,—we 
must set our faces against such contemptible 
and illiberal proceedings aa these ; against so 
sour and venomous a display of ingratitude 
and diseontentedness, as would thus transfer 
prejudice and narrow-minded egotism from 
the pot-house to the play-house, and poison 
almost the last source of rational amusement 
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which the curse of-politics has left unconta- 

inated. 4 
mon the second night, the.little pretty piece 
« Joconde,’ got up for the display o the 
agility and grace of the ballet, Was Witnessed 
with much delight ; and since then the mal- 
contents have been put down by overwhelm- 
tified spectators. 

On Thursday, Mr. Horn resumed his sta- 
tion on these boards, as Young Meadows, 
in Love in a Village. He is, &s when he 
left them, a pleasing, but not a powerful 
singer. Miss Green was the Rosetta; and 
occasionally seemed to forget that she had 
a large theatre to fill with her voice. Both, 
however, deserve favourable notice. A dif- 
ferent ballet was produced, in which the 
Opera House dancers were well received. 

Haymarxet.—Over the Water, a farce 
altered. from the French piece Douvres. et 
Calais, by Mr. T. Hook, has been added to 
the attractions at this theatre. It is a lively 
inconsistent thing, and furnishes a few ex- 
cuses for laughter, though very little ground 
for critical remark. It may suffice to say, 
that the recompounder has adapted his ma- 
terials cleverly to the English taste and 
fashion, and that the consequence has been, 
the continued approbation of audiences for 
a whole week ! 


VARIETIES. 


M. Rabboni, first flute player at the theatre 
of La Scala at Milan, lately performed at 
the Opera Italien at Paris. The French 
ctitices do not speak very highly of his 
talents. 

The celebrated sculptor Thorwaldsen is 
about to visit Warsaw, to execute a monu- 
ment to the memory of Prince Joseph Poni- 
atowsky. 

There is at present to be seen, at Ar- 
broach, a beautiful phenomenon of nature, 
arising from stagnate water by the late hot 
weather. In a bason belonging to a salt- 
work, stopt some time ago from working, 
the combination of gases, occasioned by the 
decomposition of the water, has become so 
powerful that, after dark, its surface ap- 
pears as if sparkling with fire ; and whena 
stone, or other weighty substance, is thruwn 
in to disturb the fluid, a brilliant bluish 
flame immediately takes. place —Provincial 
Journal. 

A Hebrew pun, for the benefit of Hebraists 
only.—A Jew not long since failed for a con- 
siderable suin, and a meeting of his creditors 
was of course ealled. On examining his 
accounts one of these gentlemen expressed 

is apprehensions that the bankrupt woul 
be very defective. Indeed, said a brother 
Israelite, I am sorry to agree with you; he 
will be a defective in Pe nun (pay none). 
Pun prosodial —The facetious Jeremy 
Keller, one of the oldest and most respect 
able members of the Irish bar, was once ral- 
lied, by a brother barrister, for not prefixing 
an O to his name. O’Keller, Serta 

Jer ! why, said he, the very sound would give 
you a claim to undoubted antiquity of family. 

ay, replied Mr. Keller, I agree with old 
Alvany, O datur ambiguis. 


O’Kel- | °F 


4 Edmonton, Middlesex. 


A bull from England.—I\n the eighteenth 
number of the Imperial Magazine, published 
last month in Liverpool, we have the follow- 
ing passage ina paper on ‘ Ancient Manners 
and Customs of the English.’ “* The nuns of 
St. Mary Kingston, in Wilts, were often seen 
coming forth into the Nymph Hay, with their 
rocks and wheels to spin, sometimes to the 
number of ‘seventy ; all of whom were not 
nuns, but young girls sent there for education.” 
So the nuns of St. Mary’s were no¢ nuns, ac- 
cording to this Imperial bull-breeder. 

A bull from Treland.—A gentleman in a 
provingial city of Ireland, who had been for 
« couple of weeks employed on valuation 
juries, was summoned on the — jury for 
the assizes, which unluckily for him com- 
menced on the day the valuations had con- 
cluded. . He was a good deal vexed at this 
new intrusion on his time, and in his indig- 
nation exclaimed, Why then, is not this too 
had! Iam here put onchis curst jury, after 
having been on juries a fortnight this week. 

A considerate man—A basket woman 
coming out of a market place in a town in 
Ireland, loaded with a basket full of provi- 
sions, met a very parsimonious gentleman, 
who observed that she was rather heavily 
laden. Ah! God bless you, sir, answered she, 

ou were always a considerate man, you never 
reak poor women’s backs by loading them 
with your joints of meat. 


METEORCLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
SEPTEMBER, 1820. 
Thursday, 21—Thermometer from 37 to 60. 
’ Barometer from 29, 64 to 29, 60. 
Wind S, W. 2 and 3.—Morning clear; the 
afternoon generally cloudy, with a heavy storm 
of thunder and lightning about 2 o'clock, with 
showers of rain and hail: in the evening it 
| became again clear. 
Rain fallen ,275 of an inch. 
Friday, 22—Thermometer from 37 to 57. 
Barometer from 29, 86 to 30, 05. 
Wind N. W. 1, and W. 2 and 4.— Morning 
clear, clouds generally passing the rest of the day. 
Rain fallen ,175 of aninch. 
Saturday, 23—Thermometer from 43 to 68, 
Barometer from 30, 17 to 30, 15. 
Wind S. W. 1 and §. —Clouds generally pas- 
sing. A shower of hail about 2 o‘clock in the 
afternoon. 
Sunday, 24—Thermometer from 56 to 66. 
Barometer from 29, 89 to 2%, 94, 
Wind S. W. 2, and W. 4.—Morning cloudy, 
with rain in the early part’; the afternoon and 
evening generally clear. 
Monday, 25—Thermometer from 42 to 56. 
Barometer from 29, 84 to 29, 90, 
Wind W. 2and $.—Cloudy til. meon; the 
rest of the day gen clear. 
Raio of an inch. 
Tuesday, 26—Theemometer from 43 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 98 to 30, 26. 
Wind W. b.N. 1. and §.—Generally cloudy; 
a little sunshine at times. 
Wednesday, 27—Thermometer from 30 to 52. 
Barometer from 30, 27 to 30, 25. 
Wind S. W. $.—-Generally cloudy, with hea- 
showers of rain at times. 
On Monday the 2nd of October, at 37 mi- 
nutes, 46 seconds after 6 o’clock, the 3rd Satel-] 
lite of Jupiter will immerge into his shadow, and 
the same Satellite will emerge at 44 minutes, 


54 seconds after 9. 
JOHN ADAMS.] 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank C. A B. for his letter, which, at any 
rate, affords matter to “ give us pause,” since 
the suygestion of such, in our allowance, o'er- 
weighs a whole theatre of others. 

The Third Quarterly Part of the Litcrary Gazette 
Sor 1820, containing the 13 Numbers, from 
Midsummer to last Saturday, is now ready for 
delivery. 

“Solomon Sapience” will always be a welcome 
correspondent ; many accepted articles shall ap- 
pear as early as possible. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





HE LONDON MAGAZINE, No, 10. for 
October, published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Jey, 
contains the following articles :---]. Lion’s Head; 2. 
Oxford, in the Vacation; 3. Old Stories, No. 11, Guido 
the Witless ; The Parrot of the Visitandrines; 4. Table 
Talk, No. IV, On the Present State of Parliamentary 
Eloquence; 5, The Garden; 6. The Cider Cellar; 7. 
Lichtenberg’s Descriptions of Hogarth’s Works, No, II, 
The Rake Progress; 7. The Ape; 8, Oehlenschlager’s 
Correggio; 9. Sonnet, the Leaves are fa'ling; 10. Lo- 
doiska and her Daughter, by Madame de la Motte 
Fouqué ; II. On the Character and Writings of James 
Shirley, No. III; 12. Star Gazing; 13. On the Connex- 
ion between the Character and Poetry of Nations; 14. 
The Abbot, by the author of Waverley ; 15, The Collec- 
tor, No. VII; 16. The Drama; 17. Reports of Music ; 
18. Gleanings from Foreign Journals; 19. Literary and 
Scientific Intelligence ; 20. Historical and Critical Sum- 
mary of Public Events ; 21. Agricultural Report; 22. 
Commercial Report. Also the usual Literary and 
Commercial Information, Tables, &c. 
*,* The first Number having been reprinted, com- 
plete Sets from January may still be procured. 
- 
Francis Chantrey, Esq. Ry A. 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE of Oc- 
tober I. will be embellished with a fine Portrait, 
accompanied by an interesting Memoir of Francis Chan- 
trey, Esq. R.A.‘and will contain, among other interesting 
articles.---I, Remarks on the Abbot. 2, Poetical Medi- 
tations, Lord Byron. 8. On Talking and Talkers, 4, 
Recoll 5. Pl of living in a Country Town, 
6. On the Poetry of Wordsworth. 7. Mr. Says’ second 
Letter to Mr. Maithus,on the General Stagnation of Com- 
merce. 8. Letters from a New Correspondent. 9, Noctes 
Attice, Reveries in a Garret, by Paul Ponder, Gent. 
10. Voyage from Paris to St. Cloud, concluded. 11. The 
French Revolution judged by its Kesults. 12. Festivals 
of the Japanese. 13. On the Literature and public 
Education of the Modern Greeks. 14. Intelligible Odes, 
cheerful Elegies, and gay Sonnets. 15. The French and 
Spaniards contrasted, &c. &c. London; Printed for 
Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street; and sold by 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and J. Cumming, 
Dublin. 





tions. 








In royal Svo. price 10s,Gd. boards, 
LIFE of JAMES CRICHTON, of Cluny, 
cemmonly called the Admirable Crichton. With 
an Appendix of original Papers. By PATRICK FRA- 
SER TYTLER, Esq. F.R.S.E. Advocate. Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London ; 
and W. and-C. Tait, Edinburgh. 





In 8v0. price 12s. boards, 

A TREATISE on the PLAGUE, designed to 

prove it contagious, from Facts, collected during 
the author’s residence in Malta, when visited by that 
Malady in 1813; with Observations on its Prevention, 
Character, and Treatment: to which is annexed, au 
Appendix, containing Minutes of the Author's Evidence, 
given before the Contagion Committee of the House of 
Commons, accompanied by their Report. By Sir 
ARTHUR BROOKE FAULKNER, M. D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, late Physician to his Ma- 
jesty’s Forces, and Physician in Ordinary to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. — f 




















Tue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XLVI. 
will be published in a few days. 





In 8vo. 12s. a new edition of 

HISTORY of NEW YORK, from the Be- 
ginning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty ; containing, among many surprising and curi- 
ous the ble Ponderings of Walter the 
Doubter, the di Projects of William the Testy, 
and the chivalric Achievements of Feter the Head- 
strong, the Three Dutch Governors of New Amster- 
dam ; being thé only authentic History of the Times 
that hath ever béen published, By DIEDRICH KNICK. 
ERBOCKER, author of the Sketch Book. Printed for 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. By the same author, 

a new edition of the Sketch Book, 2 yols. 8vo. 24s, 


In Svo. 12s, a third edition of s 
"THE SKETCH BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAY- 
ON, Gent, vol.1. Printed for John Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street. 
By the same author, printed uniformly with the above. 
a new edition of 
KNICKERBOCKER’s HISTORY of NEW YORK, 
from the beginning of the World to the énd of the 
Dutch Dynasty, 8vo. 12s, Also, Sketch Book, vol. 2, 
8vo. 128, 


With plates, wood-cuts, &c. in Svo. 7s, 6d. 
"THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of LITE- 
RATURE, SCIBNCE, and the ARTS, No. XIX. 
edited at the Royzel Institution of Great Britain, Con- 
tents.---Art. 1, Un the Inscription om the Column at 
Alexandria. By the Earl of- Mountnorris. 2. On the 
Apparent Changes of Place,Colour, Size, and Figure of 
the Heavenly Bodies. By G. W. Jordan, Esq. F. R..S. 
&c. 3. On the Native Country of the Potatoe, and on 
some American Plants. Communicated by A. B. Lam- 
bert, Esq. F.R.S. &c, 4.On the Granite of Aberdeen- 
shire, and on the Identity of certain Varieties of Granite 
swith other Rocks appertaining to the Trap Family. By 
J, Mac Culloch, M. D.. F. R. S..&c. 5. On the Em- 
ployment of Common Salt for the purposes of Agricul- 
ture. By Samuel Parkes, Esq. F., L. 8. &e. 6. On the 
Origin, of the Ashantees, snd Inhabitants of the 
Gold Coast of Africa. By T, F, Bowdich, Esq. 7. An 
Account of ar Extraordinary Biliary Calculus, transmit- 
ted to the Editor by Sir Everard Home, Bart. F. R. S. 
&ec, 8 On a New Method of Secret Writing. By 
Richard Chenevix, Esq. F. R. and A. 8., M. R.'1.. A, &e. 
9 Description of sx imp d Lamp, invented by Mr. 
&. Parker.. 10, On the Diallage Rock of Shetland. By 
J. Mac Culloch, M.D. F, B.S, &c. 11. Observations 
on Aroma. By M. Robiquet. 12, Facts Relative to 
4iold. By M. Pelletier. 13. On the New Hygrometer. 
By J. F. Daniel, Esq. F. R.S.&e. 14, Astronomical 
and Nautical Collections, No, IH. i. Tables subservient 
to thé Caleulation of Lunar Occultations, viz. 1. A Ta- 
bie Of the Places of all the Stars not below the fourth 
magnitude, that are liable te Lunar Occultations. 2. 
A Table shewing the Logarithms of the Corrections in 
Seconds; to be applied with the on sigus of the 
Sines... 3, Occultations for the different places of the 
Moon's Node. 4, Explanation ofthe Second Table. 5. 
Computation of the El for an Al 6. 
Computation of a Visible‘Occuttation. ii, Brrors of the 
Lunar Tables, dedwééed from 3975 Observations, com- 
puted by order of the Board of Longitude. 15. Miéeeét- 
Janeous Intelligence in Natural History, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Science, Gencral Literature; &c. 16. Mete- 
| Diary for the Menths of Juue, July, and Au- 
gust, 1820. Select List of New Publications, &c.  Print- 
ed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 























; Prite 63. 
rypue EPINBURGH REVIEW; or, Critital 

Journal. Noo XLVI. Contents:---P. France. 
2. Cldasifitation of Rohs. 3: Platt fot a Commutation 
of Tithes: + 4. Patifigton’s Life of Str Jostiud Reynolds. 
§. Bucktiardye Travels iti Nubia. 6. Edyewotth's Me- 
rhoirs. 7. Hogg*s Jacobite Réfics. 8. The Sketch Book, 
by , m, Gent.” 9. Ancicht’ Laws of the 
Scanitinaviatié: 10. Kedts's Poetiis. 11. The new Pixh 


at’ Eddtation for England. Quarterty List of new Pab-, 


Neatfons. “Printed for Archibald Constubte and - Co. 
Edinburg} and Longmat, Huret, Recs, Orme, and 
Brown, Hondon. Of whom may be had, all the preced- 
ing Numbers. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 


Dobson's Kunopedia. 

In 8vo. 10s. 6d. in boatds, the sécond edition of 
A PRACTICAL ESSAY: on , 

and. TRAINING the ENGLISH SPANIEL 
and POINTER. To which are added, Instructions for 
attaining the Art of Shooting Flying; more immedi- 
ately addressed to young Sportsmen, but-designed also 
to supply the best means of correcting the errors of 
some older ones. By the late William Dodson, Esq. 
of Eden Hall, Cumberland. London: Printed for 
Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Rew. 

The Sportsman's Complete Manual. 
Price 11. 188, in boards, demy 8yo, or St. 8s. in royal 8vo. 
the second edition of 

BE TIsH FIELD § 3; embracing 

Practical instructions in Shooting; Hunting, 
Coursing, Racing, Fishing, &c.; with observations om the 
Breakingand Training of Dogs and Horses; also, on the 
Management of Fowling Pieces, and all other Sporting 
Implements, By W.H.SCOTT. This Work is beautifully 
printed on fine paper, hot pressed, and illustrated with 
up¥ards of fifty bighly finished engravings ; 34 on cop- 
per, executed by those eminent artists, Scott, Warren, 
Greig, Tookey, Davenport, Ranson, and Webb, from 
Paintings by Keinagle, Clennell, Elmer, and Berrenger ; 





Choice English Frait. 

On the 15th of September was published, Part I. price 
* 6s. of an-entirely new Work on Fruit, entitied 
THE HORTICULTURAL REPOSITORY, 

containing Delineations of the best Varieties of 

the different Species of English Fruit; to which are 
added, the Blossoms and Leaves, in those instances in 
which they are considered necessary t---accom panied 
with full Descriptions of their various Properties, Time 
of Ripening, and Directions for Planting them, so as to 
produce q longer succession of Frait; such being point. 
ed out, as are particularly calculated for open Walls and 
for Forcing. By G. BROOKSHAW, author of the 
“ Pomona Britannica.” : 

Conditions.---1, This work will be elegantly printed in 
royal 8vo. and the Plates drawn and coloured from Na- 
ture. 2. Each Part will be illustrated with four Plates, 
(except where very large plates are given, which will be 
necessary in the Pine Apples, the Melons, and some of 
the Grapes, in which Parts Three Plates only can be 
given), representing the Fruit in its natural size. 3. 
The whole will be completedin about Twenty-six Parts, 
forming two handsome Volumes. 

London : Printed fer Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row. 





the remainder cut on wood, by Clennell, Thompson, 

Austin, and Bewick. 

*,* The author’s object has been, to present, in as 
compressed a form as real utility would at Tastruc- 
tions in all the various Field Sports in Modern Practice. 
The means he has possessed for accomplishing so desir- 
able a purpose, he trusts, have enabled him to prod 
such a Work on the subject of Field Sports, as in point 
of paper, printing, illustration, and embellishment, is 
not to be equalled in the English Language. 

London : Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row. 

N. B. This Work may be had likewise in 12 Parts, 
price 3s, each, demy, and 5s. royal; except Part 12, the 
price of which is 4s. demy, and 7s. royal. 

Dedicated to the King:---On the 2d. Oct, will be pub- 
listied in royal 8¥o. price 2s. 6d. each, No} 1. and If. 
of an original Work, entitled 8 E 

L#E= IN LONDON ; or} the Day and Night 

Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. arid his elegant 

Friend, Corinthian Tom, in their Rambles dnd Sprees 

through the Metropolis... By PIERCE EGAN; 

¢4¢ In announcing a Work like the present, it may . 
be necessary to premise, that it will be a production at 
which the Grave may smile, the Gay feet delight, the 











Ta two vols. 4to, priee 515s, in boards, or on royal 


Paper, 91. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL DIc- 
TIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS, 
from the Revival of Painting, and the alledged Discovery 
of Engraving by Finiguerra, to the present time, By 
MICHAEL BRYAN. 

In this Work are given two Indexes; Alphabetical 
and Chronological; and the Introduction comprises a 
brief Account of the Painters of Antiquity. It also 
contains five Plates, exhibiting the particular Marks 
and Monograms used by the differdnt Engravers. 

Printed for James Carpenter, Old Bond Street ; and 
Joseph Booker, New Bund Street. 


Handsomely printed in 4to. with Engravings, price 
12.48. in boards, volume IV. Part II. of 
SUPPLEMENT. te the ENCYCLOPAD'A 

BRIJTANNICA, edited by MACVEY NAPIER, 
F.R.8.L.and £. This half volume is enriched with 
the following articles and ‘treatises; contributed. by John 
Allan, Esq., John Barrow, Esq., Jean Baptiste Biot, 
Member of the Royal Institute of France, William Ja- 
cob, Esq., James Ivory, Esq., James Mills, Esq.) Davie 
Ricarda, Esq., M. P. ani other well known writets, viz. 
Ia T hy---Forfarshire ; Galway, County; Gla- 








Comieal laugh heartily, and the Pathetic have 
for a wipe. The Modest will not have occasion to turn 
aside with disgust, nor the Moralist to shut the Book 
offended, The Corinthians, likewise, will have rio cause 
to be ashamed to acknowledge “ Tom” as one of their 
party; nor the large family of the Hawthorns to dis- 
own poor “ Jerry,” for his Rambles and Sprees through 
the Metropolis. 

Each Number will be illustrated with thrée Charac- 
teristic coloured Plates; the Scenes from real life, by I. 
R. and G, Cruikshank. The work will be completed in 
Twelve Numbers. London: Printed for Sherwood, 
Neely and Jones, Paternoster Row. , 


morganshire; Glasgow ; Gloucestershire ; Haddington- 
shire ; Hampshire ; Herefordshire ; Hertfordshire. In Ge- 
“ograpliy, Statistics, and History--France; Germany; Gra- 
nada, New; Great Britain; Greece; Guatimala; Guiana; 
Hanover ; Heligotand ; Herculaneum; Himalaya Moun- 
tains. In Biography---Fontana; Forster (J. R.); Fors 
ter (J. G. A.); Fourcroy ; Fox (Charles James) ; Frisi; 
Galiani; Garve ; Genovesi; Guyton de Morveau; Heyne; 
Home (John). In Arts and Sclences---Equations; 
Fluids (Elevation: of, in Capillary Tubes); Food (Selee- 
tion, Preservation, and Preparation of); Gal lism; 
Gas Lights; Horticulture. In Polities and’ Political 
Ec y---Funding System, Government. Edinburgh : 








Handsomely printed oh foolécap 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
FAancy's WREATH, a Collection of Poems, 
on various Subjects. By J. L. STEVENS. 
“ Gie me ae spark 6” Nature’s fire, 
Tiiat’s a? the learning I desire ; 
Then tho’ L dradge thro’ dub an mire 
oft At pleugh or cart, 
‘ My muse, tho’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart.” 
Printed. for Scatcherd and Letterman, . Ave-Maria- 
lane, London; and sold by Flindell and Creagh, 
Piymouth; Gray, Stonehouse ; and all other booksellers. 
Medico-( hirurgical Transactions. 
In 8vo. (with four plates) price 9s. bds. Vol. X1. Part 


I, of ‘ 
EDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANSAC- 
* TIONS, published by the Medical and Chirurgi- 
‘cal Socicty of London. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be 
had, Volumes T. to X. with nutncrous Plates, 8, 2s- 64. 
boards, 








Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. London. Of whom may 
be had, Vol. I. Part I. to Volume 1V. Part I. inclusive. 


In 3 vols, 12mo. price MU. 4s. dds. 
"THE ABBOT. A Romance: By the Author 
of Waverley, &c. Printed fur Longman, Hutst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; Constable and Co. 
and John Ballantyne, Bookseller to the King, Edin- 
burgh. Of whom may be had, by the same aathor, 
The MONASTERY ; a2 Romance, 3 vole. 12mo. Th. 4s. 
ROB ROY ; a Novel, 3 vols. |2mo. Ll. 4s, 
The ANTIQUARY ;, a Novel, 8 vols. li. 4s. 
GUY MANNERING; a Novel, 3 vols. Il. 1s. 
WAVERLEY, a Novel, 8 vols. I. Is. 


ee 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W, POPLE 
67, Chancery Lanc: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exetet Change) Strand; where Com municetions, (por 
paid) are requested.to be atidressed to the Editar. 
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